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Are  you  tired 

of  waiting  on  the  bindery  to  return  your  books  sent  for  repairs?  If  so,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  us,  as  we  operate  the  “World’s  Greatest  Economic  Book  Bindery’ 
with  a  capacity  of  two  million  volumes  per  year  and  can  give  you  quality  work  and 
Speedy  Delivery. 

We  use  only  the  best  materials — for  instance,  we  standardize  on  Holliston  Linens 
and  Buckram.  Our  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  grade,  being  performed  by  100% 
American  mechanics  supervised  by  a  pioneer  in  the  re-binding  field. 

Send  us  a  book  (i2mo)  today  and  we  will  re-bind  as  a  free  sample  of  our  work. 

Universal  Publishing  Syndicate 

1512-14-16-18-20  N.  13th  St.  Philadelphia 

“The  All-American  Bookbindery.” 


McClurg’s — 

the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 


A.  C.  McClurg  Sc  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 
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ABINGDON 


The  True  Gift  of  Value 

AMONG  the  book-offerings  of  today, 
•  there  are  none  of  such  consistent  ex¬ 
cellence  as  Abingdon.  It  is  but  natural  then 
that  people,  who  weigh  value  not  by  the 
dollar  but  rather  by  its  capacity  for  giving 
happiness,  should  find  in  Abingdon  Books 
the  True  Gift  of  Value. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  JOHN  CLEARFIELD 
By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

John  Clearfield  is  a  person  of  unusual  intellectual  virility, 
vivacity  and  vision.  He  is  a  magnetic  center  of  true  culture 
and  one  feels  the  uplift  of  his  presence  at  once  upon  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  He  has  much  to  say 
about  books,  but  there  are  many  other  items  of  interest  and 
value  upon  which  he  renders  “opinions”  that  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  ECHOES 
By  F.  W.  Borehatn 

The  Australian  preacher-essayist  has  again  poured  out  the 
rich  treasures  of  his  mind  and  heart  in  this  new  book.  His 
devotees — and  they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered,  and 
are  found  everywhere  under  the  shining  sun — will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  over  this  latest  product  of  his  genius. 

Net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  PREACHER 
And  Other  Essays 
By  Lewis  H.  Chrisman 
In  this  book  we  have  a  presentation  of  Ruskin  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  things  of  God.  But  there  are  ten  other 
essays  of  breadth,  beauty,  virility,  keen  analysis  and  marked 
interpretive  value  in  the  book. 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

SOCIAL  REBUILDERS 
Mendenhall  Lectures,  Seventh  Series,  DePauw 
University,  1921 
By  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 
These  five  lectures  by  the  dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
Yale  University  are  a  study  in  reconstruction  with  certain 
ancient  leaders  of  biblical  history  as  the  outstanding  figures, 
and  the  present  situation  of  the  world,  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  war,  as  the  chief  point  of  application. 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  UNTRIED  CIVILIZATION 
By  J .  W .  Frazer 

This  is  a  scholarly  study  of  the  principles  of  Christianity 
in  their  relation  to  the  demands  of  modern  civilization. 

Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION 
By  James  H.  Snowden 

A  scholarly  and  valuable  study  of  the  psychology  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Professor  Snowden  treats  of  the  education  of  the 
individual  as  an  entire  unit:  the  education  of.  the  body, 
the  intellect,  the  sensibilities,  the  will,  the  spirit,  and  ad¬ 
mits  into  the  range  of  his  discussion  matters  that  are  seg¬ 
mental  but  cognate,  and  that  complete  the  great  circle  of 
education. 

Net,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

(Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


Library 
Book  Binding 

HOLLISTON  Library  Buckram  has 
been  recognized  for  years  as  the 
most  durable  cloth  for  book 
binding,  and  consequently  this  book  cloth 
has  been  adopted  by  Librarians  and  Li¬ 
brary  Binders  as  the  standard  cloth  for 
rebinding. 

The  work  of  the  following  Library 
Binders  who  use  Holliston  Book  Cloth 
in  addition  to  those  binders  listed  in 
previous  announcements  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  dependable  quality  and 
genuine  service. 

BURGMEIER  BOOK  BINDERY, 

1855  Milwaukee  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  D.  EMERSON, 

209  North  nth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FOSTER  &  FUTERNICK, 

39  Battery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WILLIAM  G.  JOHNSTON  CO., 

1130  Ridge  Avenue, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MACDONALD  &  MAIER, 

1907  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Springfield,  Mass. 

P.  B.  SANFORD, 

68  Bedford  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
SCHNABEL  BOOKBINDING  CO., 

234  West  10th  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  A.  WAGENFUEHR  BOOKBIND¬ 
ING  CO., 

217-2x9  North  Third  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ANDREW  G.  WIRTH, 

302  Sandusky  St.,  N.  S., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HENRY  N.  YERGER, 

154  North  nth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•  '|f||  ^Holliston  Mills 

Norwood.  Mass 

BOSTON,  531  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  2  W.  13th  STREET 
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PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library  orders  and  includes  books 
of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly,  intelligently,  and  accurately,  and 
our  prices  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

name  Library  Department 

H  d  ill  U  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  OLD 


One  expensive  picture  book  will  do  the  work  of  two  or 
three  if  worn-out  copies  are  rehabilitated  in  our  Children’s 
Scrapbooks.  Price  17c  up.  Write  us  or  see  catalog  No.  24 
for  particulars. 

GAYLORD  BROS.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Copies  mailed  free 
to  Librarians  and 
Library  Purchasing 
Committees 


I0E301 


30S0E 


IOBOI 


IOE30 


Fourth  Revised  Edition 

Books  For  The  Young 

If  interested  in  good  books  for  children  or  in  the  purchase 
of  Juvenile  literature  for  the  young,  send  for  this  180  page  com¬ 
plete  catalog.  It  is  valuable  for  the  following  reasons: 


n 


The  Books  are  classified  (Dewey  Decimal  System) 

The  grade  or  grades  for  which  each  book  is  best  suited  are  given 

Annotations  (without  laudation)  intended  to  be  descriptive  of 
their  scope  and  usefulness,  are  given 

The  Publisher’s  list  price  and  the  wholesale  price  to  libraries 
are  indicated 

Only  books  of  tested  merit,  interest  and  literary  purity  find  a 
place  in  this  list 


Eau  Claire  Book  &  Stationery  Company 

Eau  Claire  Toslhnliand^ZuPfZZZZ  Wisconsin 
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Olivers’  Bindings 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  we  have  continuously  bound  NEW  and 
OLD  books  for  Public  Libraries. 

Olivers’  bindings  have  won  recognition  because  of  their  strength,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  lasting  qualities. 

The  books  we  bind  will  last  intact  as  long  as  the  pages  are  clean  enough 
for  service,  thus  effecting  for  the  Library  a  saving  of  time,  money  and  effort. 

We  supply  NEW  books  bound  in  one  or  other  of  our  three  methods : 
viz. — half  leather — full  buckram,  or  publishers’  covers,  strongly  reinforced. 

During  1921  we  propose  to  issue  frequent  lists  of  new,  worth-while 
fiction  and  juveniles,  carefully  selected  and  specially  priced.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  copies  to  Libraries  on  request. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Co.,  Inc. 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Another  Sign  of  Normalcy ! 


These  pamphlet  cases  you  have 
wanted 

Material:  Basswood,  covered  with  brown 
marble  paper. 

Sizes  (Outside  measurements)  Prices,  (any  quantity) 

No.  0.  9%x7x3  inches.  .  25c 

No.  1.  11x7x3  inches  .  .  30c 

No.  2.  12/^ x9 x 3  inches  .  35c 

(Prices  do  not  include  transportation) 


Library  Supplies  Department 

DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


Headquarters  for  Trade  and  Technical  Books 


To  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  upon  the  part  of  workers 
and  students  for  books  of  a  technical  nature,  librarians  will  find 
our  catalogue  of  especial  value.  Write  for  it. 

Practical  Books  for  the  Man  Who  Wants  to  Know 

Written  by  Experts  on  the  Following  Subjects:  Architectural 
— Automobile — Building— Dry  Goods — Hardware — Iron  and 
Steel— Motor  Boats — Plumbing  and  Heating — Sheet  Metal 

i 

U.  P.  C.  Book  Company,  Inc.,  243  West  39th  St.,  New  York 

Trade  and  Technical  Books 
Book  Publishers  for  the  Companies  of  the 
UNITED  PUBLISHERS  CORPORATION 

Motor  Age  Iron  Age  Motor  Boat 

Motor  World  Hardware  Age  Commercial  Vehicle 

David  Williams  Co.  Dry  Goods  Economist  Automotive  Industries 
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Entered  Its  Forty-Second  Year  and  Volume,  Sept.,  1921 

THE  MAGAZINE 
“EDUCATION” 


FRANK  HERBERT  PALMER,  A.  M.,  Editor 

$4.00  a  Year  40c  per  Number  Canadian  Postage  20c;  Foreign  Postage  40c 

The  Oldest  High-class  Monthly  Educational  Magazine  in  the  United  States. 
Monthly,  Except  July  and  August.  Volume  Title  Page  and  Table  of  Contents 

for  Year  in  June  Issue. 

On  our  subscription  list  we  have  the  names  of  leading 
educators  in  every  state  in  the  United  States;  also  a  select 
clientele  in  each  of  the  following  lands :  South  America, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Australia, 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Korea,  Philippine 
Islands,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  all  parts  of  Canada. 

If  you  take  other  periodicals,  let  us  quote  lowest  clubbing 

rates  on  your  entire  list. 

SAMPLE  TESTIMONIALS 

_  “Education  is  appreciated  everywhere.”— Geo.  E.  Walk,  Lecturer  on  Education,  N.  Y. 
University. 

.  “A  magazine  which  we  much  enjoy.”— Sister  Mary  Evangela,  St.  Xavier’s  Convent 
Chicago,  Ill. 

“Of  greatest  value  to  all  who  are  trying  to  formulate  an  educational  theory  ’’—President 
Faunce,  Brown  Univ.,  R.  J. 

“The  finest  sample  of  educational  journalism  on  the  American  market  todav 
Dr.  William  H.  Thaler,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“I  have  prized  its  visits  as  one  prizes  the  coming  of  a  friend.”— -Betty  A.  Dutton,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON  ST.  Publishers  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SNEAD  STANDARD  STACK 


This  view  shows  section  through  stack  floor,  top  and  bottom  of  typical 
range,  wide  fixed  bottom  shelf,  “over-sized”  adjustable  shelves,  standard  adjust¬ 
able  shelves,  shelf  label  holders,  hanging  card  frames,  back  stop  and  book  sup¬ 
ports. 

The  Snead  Standard  Stack  equipment  is  the  preferred  equipment  for  both 
large  and  small  libraries.  Their  adaptability  to  expansion,  their  unequalled 
compactness,  and  their  scientific  construction  throughout  insure  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  and  ultimate  economy. 

Detailed  plans  and  descriptions  of  many  notable  library  buildings  are  found 
in  our  publication  “Library  Planning,  Bookstacks  &  Shelving,”  which  will  be 
sent  free  wherever  it  will  be  useful  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  construction. 

SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond,  West.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Yiddish  Literature 


The  A  L.  A.  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Foreign  Born  is  making  a  definite  effort  to  bring 
together  such  information  as  will  be  helpful  to  librarians,  and  to  make  it  available  for  the  widest 
possible  usefulness  The  following  group  of  articles  on  Yiddish  literature  is  the  first  results  of 
our  work  to  be  published.  They  will  be  followed  at  brief  intervals  by  articles  on  other  litera- 
tures  and  on  methods  of  work  with  various  immigrant  groups.  The  second  article,  on  library  work 
with  the  Poles,  will  probably  appear  in  the  January  15th  number  of  the  Library  Journal 

David  Pinski  is  probably  the  most  distinguished  Yiddish  writer  and  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  present  an  authoritative  article  from  his  pen.  Jennie  Meyrowitz  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Rivington  Street  Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Miss  Meyrowitz  has  com¬ 
piled  also  a  list  of  Yiddish  books  now  available  for  purchase  in  this  country.  Librarians  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  list  or  in  other  aspects  of  Yiddish  work  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  at  the  Broadway  Branch  Library,  Cleveland. 


Modern  Yiddish  Literature 

By  DAVID  PINSKI 


MODERN  Yiddish  literature  is  the  young¬ 
est  of  all  literatures,  tho  the  people  creat¬ 
ing  it  is  the  oldest  of  all  peoples.  The 
man  known  as  its  founder  died  only  recently  and 
is  affectionately  called  by  all  “Grandfather.” 
Unique,  indeed,  is  the  progress  it  has  made.  The 
first  essay  on  Yiddish  literature,  which  appeared 
in  a  German-Jewish  magazine  in  1900,  enume¬ 
rates  a  scant  dozen  names  of  Jewish  writers.  By 
the  year  1917  the  list  had  grown  to  nearly  two 
hundred. 

The  Yiddish  language  is  quite  old.  It  is  a 
middle  high  German  dialect  whose  beginnings 
go  back  to  the  distant  obscurity  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  mixed  mainly  with  Hebrew,  to  which  have 
been  added  many  Slavic  and  occasional  English, 
French,  and  even  Spanish  words.  Also  as  a 
written  language  it  is  ancient.  An  anthology  of 
five  hundred  years  of  Yiddish  poetry,  recently 
published,  contains  poems  written  in  Yiddish 
five  hundred  years  ago. 

But  as  a  literary  language,  as  a  language  in 
which  literature  is  being  created,  the  works  of 
the  written  human  word,  which  direct  themselves 
to  the  soul  and  heart  of  man  in  artistic  form 
aesthetic  in  tone  and  style,  it  made  its  debut  in 
1863,  in  a  story  by  the  “Grandfather,”  Sholom 
Jacob  Abramowitz,  who  is  better  known  under 
his  norn  de  plume  of  Mendele  Mocher  Sphorim 
(Mendele  the  Bookseller). 


For  fully  twenty  years  Mendele  stood  almost 
alone,  childless.  All  that  was  written  during 
that  period  was  trashy  and  worthless.  Just  ten 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  book  by 
Mendele  the  literary  market  began  to  be  flooded 
with  stories  and  novels  by  the  father  of  the  Yid¬ 
dish  dime  novel,  Nochum  Mayer  Shaikewitz, 
known  under  his  pen  name  as  Shomer.  Not  only 
did  the  Yiddish  language  during  that  period  fail 
to  grow  to  more  beautiful  forms  and  greater 
wealth,  but  it  actually  degenerated  into  complete 
formlessness  and  particular  ugliness.  But  in 
1883  Mordecai  Spektor  and  the  highly  gifted 
Solomon  Rabinowitz  (Sholom  Aleichem,  whom 
efforts  were  made  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  by  the  nickname  of  the  “Jewish 
Mark  Twain”)  made  their  appearance.  These 
two  joined  the  “Grandfather”  in  the  work  of 
spinning  the  thread  of  Yiddish  literature.  These 
two  also  have  to  their  credit  the  publications  of 
almanacs  which  served  as  a  center  for  the  rally¬ 
ing  of  the  best  creative  forces  in  Yiddish.  But 
it  was  in  the  brilliant  and  highly  cultured  J.  L. 
Perez,  a  man  with  wide  horizons  and  great  uni¬ 
versality,  that  Yiddish  literature  won  in  1891  a 
power  which  by  its  stimulating  and  inspiring  ef¬ 
fect  raised  it  to  its  present  level. 

In  its  substance  Yiddish  literature  is  purely 
Jewish.  It  takes  its  themes  from  Jewish  life, 
from  the  present  as  well  as  from  Jewish  history. 
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Jewish  joys  and  Jewish  sorrows,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  individual  Jew  as  well  as  those 
of  the  people  collectively.  Rarely  does  a  Jew¬ 
ish  poet  drift  into  a  foreign  life,  and  very  few 
are  those  who  have  done  so. 

In  its  form  Yiddish  literature  has  during  its 
short  history  passed  thru  the  most  varied  schools, 
from  the  simplest  naturalism  to  the  most  misty 
and  hazy  symbolism.  The  “Grandfather”  began 
in  1863  as  a  chastising  and  moralizing  preach¬ 
er.  Spektor  and  Sholom  Aleichem  succeeded 
him  as  realists,  the  former  scant  in  colors,  the 
latter  very  rich,  but  J.  L.  Perez  alone  repre¬ 
sents  several  schools,  several  tendencies.  He  is 
realist,  romanticist,  symbolist,  mysticist.  His 
successors  divided  his  heritage  and  took  different 
courses.  The  only  new  trails  opened  since  his 
advent  are  the  historical  drama  and  the  historical 
sketch.  Ancient  Jewish  history  is  the  only  field 
not  touched  by  Perez  as  an  artist. 

The  short  story  predominates  in  Yiddish  lite¬ 
rature.  The  “Grandfather”  and  his  two  disci¬ 
ples,  Spektor  and  Sholom  Aleichem,  began  their 
literary  activities  with  longer  stories  and  novels. 
But  J.  L.  Perez  had  patience  for  the  short  story 
only,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  have 
likewise  failed  to  develop  energy  for  larger 
works.  But  of  late  years  the  Yiddish  novel  has 
begun  to  come  into  its  own.  In  Russia  David 
Bergelson  and  Sholom  Asch  are  its  prominent 
progenitors;  themovel  of  the  latter,  “Motke  the 
Vagabond,”  has  just  appeared  in  English  transla¬ 
tion.  In  America  we  have  David  Ignatof  and  J. 
Oppatshu. 

Yiddish  literature  is  very  rich  in  lyrics,  rich 
in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality.  The  number 
of  poems  received  by  an  editor  of  a  Yiddish 
publication  is  quite  formidable.  One  might  al¬ 
most  assume  that  all  Jews  are  writing  poems. 
But  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
are  more  than  a  score  of  high-grade  talents,  God- 
inspired  poets.  The  non-Yiddish  world  heard 
first  of  Morris  Rosenfeld,  but  he  has  long  been 
outdistanced  by  many  highly  gifted  poets. 

Yiddish  literature  is  poorest  in  its  drama.  In 
Russia,  the  motherland  of  the  modern  Yiddish 
literature,  the  Yiddish  theater  was  forbidden  by 
the  Czar’s  regime.  That,  naturally,  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  writing  of  dramas. 
Besides,  Yiddish  literature  has  developed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  literature,  which  is 
more  epic  than  dramatic.  Russian  literature 
attained  its  position  among  the  literatures  of 
the  world  by  its  great  novels,  not  by  its  dramas. 

It  was  in  1899,  after  a  few  years  as  a  student 
in  Berlin  University,  where  I  became  closely 
acquainted  with  German  literature,  which  is  more 
dramatic  than  epic,  that  I  escaped  from  the  yoke 
of  the  novelette  and  took  up  the  drama.  Later 


came  Perez  Hirchbein,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
exclusively  a  playwright;  and  also  J.  L.  Perez 
and  Sholom  Asch  soon  applied  themselves  to 
the  drama.  In  America,  where  the  Yiddish  the¬ 
ater  was  as  free  as  any  other  and  where  the 
Yiddish  stage  offered  great  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities,  Jacob  Gordin  began  his  career  as  play¬ 
wright  in  the  middle  of  the  ’90s. 

Geographically  Yiddish  literature  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Russian  and  the  American. 
But  they  are  not  as  separate  and  distinct  litera¬ 
tures  as  are  the  English  and  the  American.  They 
are  one  literature  going  thru  one  course  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  American-Yiddish  writers  are 
without  exception  immigrants  from  Russia, 
Poland  and  Galicia.  They  take  their  themes 
and  plots  largely  from  their  old  homes.  The 
lexicon  of  Yiddish  literature,  which  was 
published  in  Warsaw  in  1914,  shows  no  distinc¬ 
tion.  We  are  closely  bound  with  one  aim  and 
purpose:  To  stand  among  the  literatures  of  the 
world  independently  and  self-sustaininglv  as  a 
distinct  Jewish  literature. 

Present  Day  Yiddish  Literature 

By  JENNIE  MEYROWITZ 

ITHIN  the  last  decade,  a  new  school  of 
writers  has  arisen,  the  so-called  “Young” 
group,  so  named  after  a  periodical,  Jugend 
(Youth),  of  which  only  the  first  three  issues  ap¬ 
peared.  Those  gathered  around  it  were  young 
writers  who  strove  to  break  away  from  the  old 
traditions  of  Yiddish  literature.  According  to 
them,  that  literature  had  been  too  objective;  it 
had  given  too  little  expression  to  the  personality 
of  the  author  and  had  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
intimacy  between  the  author  and  his  reader. 
It  had  also  been  too  narrowly  nationalistic.  We 
are  not  only  Jews,  they  argued,  since  we  have 
absorbed  much  of  the  culture  of  the  European 
nations  among  whom  we  dwelt  for  centuries; 
and  it  is  not  only  the  Jewish  but  also  the  non- 
Jewish  world  whose  aspirations  we  voice.  They 
strove  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  prole¬ 
tarian  tendencies  of  earlier  Yiddish  literature 
in  America  and  made  theirs  a  movement  of  art 
for  art’s  sake.  After  the  appearance  of  Jugend, 
this  group  crystallized  and  published  larger  al¬ 
manacs,  until  with  the  publication  of  Shriften 
they  began  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  Yid¬ 
dish  literature  in  Europe  and  America. 

Of  the  writers  of  fiction,  the  following  are 
most  prominent.  David  Ignatoff,  as  editor  of 
Shriften ,  is  the  representative  of  the  group.  In 
his  first  novel,  the  Whirlpool,  the  hero  moves 
between  dream  life  and  reality  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  border  line  between  the  two  is 
almost  effaced.  Tho  his  plans  are  thwarted  by 
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the  force  of  circumstances,  he  nevertheless  reach¬ 
es  his  goal  in  the  land  of  dreams,  the  land  of 
all  lands.  This  philosophy  of  the  “Land  of 
Dreams”  is  the  credo  of  David  Ignatoff. 

I.  Raboi  is  noted  for  his  love  of  the  land  that 
breathes  thru  his  novels.  In  a  rugged,  primi¬ 
tive,  almost  biblical  way,  he  writes  about  the 
farmers  of  the  West  and  of  New  England.  He 
also  writes  much  and  lovingly  about  animal  life 
in  which  field  he  has  no  rival  in  Yiddish  lite¬ 
rature. 

“J.  Opatoshu,”  to  quote  the  Cambridge  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Literature,  “is  not  a  tradi¬ 
tional  Ghetto  writer.  He  has  been  called  the 
originator  of  the  Yiddish  historical  novel.” 

M.  Chaimovitch  is  an  eloquent,  fluent  writer. 
His  field  is  the  psychological  novel. 

The  “Young”  school  is  strongly  represented 
in  poetry  and  has  produced  several  highly  tal¬ 
ented  writers,  among  whom  Mani  Leib  ranks 
first.  He  is  the  most  lyrical  of  the  Yiddish 
poets  of  today  and  has  brought  the  Yiddish  lan¬ 
guage  to  its  highest  perfection. 

Zisho  Landau  writes  about  subjects  of  every¬ 
day  life  but  often  chooses  daring  themes,  as 
does  also  M.  L.  Halpern,  whose  power  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  remarkable.  Others  to  be  noted  are 
Joseph  Rolnik,  the  idyllic  poet,  and  H.  Leivik, 
poet-mystic,  who  is  by  some  considered  the  fore¬ 
most  poet  of  the  “Young”  school. 

Translations  from  foreign  literatures  have  al¬ 
ways  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Yiddish  read¬ 
ing  public.  Many  of  the  standard  works  of  fic¬ 
tion,  drama,  sociology,  etc.,  have  been  trans¬ 
lated.  The  Yiddish  reader  is  very  responsive 
to  the  best  in  foreign  literatures  as  well  as  in' 
his  own,  and  therefore  only  the  best  should  be 
offered  him. 

As  far  as  book-making  is  concerned,  the  make¬ 
up  of  Yiddish  books  in  America  is  far  superior 
to  anything  that  has  been  done  in  Europe  in 
that  respect.  Practically  all  Yiddish  books  pub¬ 
lished  here  are  issued  in  cloth  covers,  tho  many 
of  them  may  be  had  also  in  paper  covered  edi¬ 
tions.  The  almanacs  “Shriften”  are  illustrated 
by  men  of  modernist  tendencies  and  have  set  a 
new  standard  in  the  artistic  make-up  of  Yiddish 
books. 

Yiddish  Papers  and  Periodicals 

Compiled  by  JENNIE  MEYROWITZ 

HE  Yiddish  newspaper  occupies  a  very  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  The  majority  of  the  readers  of  Yid¬ 
dish  do  not  read  any  other  literature  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Yiddish  dailies,  besides  carry¬ 
ing  the  regular  news  and  devoting  much  space 
to  Jewish  and  international  problems,  print  nov¬ 


els,  short  stories,  articles  on  popular  science, 
literary  criticism,  etc.  The  aim  of  these  news¬ 
papers  is  to  give  their  readers  a  general  educa¬ 
tion. 

PUBLISHED  IN  NEW  YORK 

Americaner  (American).  Weekly.  Est.  1905.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  77  Bowery.  Fam¬ 
ily  journal:  literary  and  informative. 

Day.  Daily.  Est.  1914.  Ed.  William  Edlin,  183  East 
Broadway.  National.  Non-partisan  in  politics. 
Forward.  Daily.  Est.  1877.  Ed.  Abraham  Cahan.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Forward  Association,  175  East  Broad¬ 
way.  Socialist. 

Freie  Arbeiter  Stimme  (Voice  of  free  labor).  Weekly. 

Est.  1899.  Ed.  24  Rutgers  St.  Labor  and  literary. 
Grosser  Kundes  (Big  stick).  Humorous  weekly.  Est. 

1908.  Ed.  Jacob  Marinoff,  177  East  Broadway. 
Jewish  Daily  News.  Daily.  Est.  1885.  Ed.  G.  Bub- 
lick,  185-187  East  Broadway.  Republican  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Orthodox  Zionist.  Has  an  English  section. 
Jewish  Morning  Journal.  Daily.  Est.  1902.  Ed.  Peter 
Wiernik,  77-79  Bowery.  Republican  in  politics.  Or¬ 
thodox. 

Kinder  Journal.  Juvenile  monthly.  Pub.  by  Shalom 
Alekem  School  Association. 

Kinderland  (Child  land) .  Juvenile  monthly.  Published 
by  the  Educational  Dept,  of  Workman’s  Council. 
Neie  Welt  (New  world).  Weekly.  Est.  1913.  Organ 
of  Jewish  Socialist  Federation  of  America.  175  East 
Broadway. 

Wecker.  Weekly.  Ed.  B.  C.  Vladeck.  Socialist.  175 
,  East  Broadway. 

Wort.  Weekly.  Ed.  Setzer,  175  East  Broadway. 
Literary. 

Zeit.  Daily.  Est.  1920.  Ed.  David  Pinski.  153  East 
Broadway.  Zionist  labor. 

Zukumft  (Future).  Monthly.  Est.  1892.  Ed.  A.  Lie- 
sin.  Pub.  by  Forward  Association,  175  East  Broad¬ 
way. 

PUBLISHED  IN  OTHER  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Forward.  Daily.  Pub.  by  Forward  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Socialist. 

Jewish  Courier.  Daily.  Ed.  Dr.  Melamed.  Chicago. 
Orthodox. 

Jewish  Press.  Daily.  Cleveland.  Orthodox. 

Jewish  Record.  Weekly.  Chicago.  Orthodox. 

Jewish  Record.  Weekly.  Ed.  Gelman.  St.  Louis. 
Orthodox. 

Jewish  Star.  Weekly.  Ed.  J.  Tigel.  Patterson,  N.  J. 
Orthodox. 

Jewish  World.  Daily.  Ed.  M.  Katz,  Philadelphia.  Or¬ 
thodox. 

Los  Angeles  Jewish  Times.  Daily.  Orthodox. 

Jewish  Eagle.  Daily.  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada.  Or¬ 
thodox. 

EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS 

Kritik  (Critique).  Monthly.  Literary.  Ed.  M.  Sil- 
.  burg,  Vienna.  High  class  literary  magazine  devoted 
to  poetry  and  literary  criticism.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  Yiddish  writers  residing  in  New  York. 
(Fairly  regular  in  arriving.) 

Naier  Heint  (New  Day) .  Daily.  Ed.  Finkelstein,  War¬ 
saw.  Zionist. 

Tag  (Day).  Daily.  Ed.  S.  Reisin,  Vilna.  Liberal. 
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Library  Publicity  Material 

By  CARL  H.  MILAM 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Library  Club 
last  winter  several  men  and  women,  not 
librarians,  talked  about  libraries.  There 
were  speakers  representing  various  civic,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  educational  organizations,  a  preacher 
and  the  vice-president  of  a  steel  company.  The 
Program  Committee  had  wisely  informed  them 
that  they  were  not  being  invited  to  say  nice 
things  about  libraries;  they  were  to  make  con¬ 
structive  criticisms. 

It  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  hear  them, 
one  after  another,  make  just  one  point,  namely, 
that  libraries  should  advertise.  Some  called  it 
publicity,  some  propaganda,  some  advertising, 
and  various  methods  were  suggested,  but  the 
theme  was  the  same  in  each  talk.  All  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  extent  and  usefulness  of  the 
library  collections  in  Chicago — they  had  evi¬ 
dently  looked  up  some  statistics — but  they  were 
convinced  that  the  men  in  the  shops,  the  women 
and  men  in  the  offices  and  stores,  the  women  in 
the  homes,  did  not  know  what  the  libraries  were 
prepared  to  do.  And  each  speaker  made  it  clear 
that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  business  of  the 
library,  even  of  a  reference  library,  to  make 
itself  known. 

Most  librarians  present  at  that  meeting  seemed 
to  agree  with  the  speakers.  Perhaps  librarians 
everywhere  now  accept  that  point  of  view.  At 
any  rate  much  publicity  material  has  recently 
been  brought  into  being  to  meet  the  existing 
demands  for  it. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  best  library 
publicity  is  that  which  is  based  on  local  news. 
And  that  cannot  often  be  manufactured  outside 
of  the  local  community.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
big  opportunity  for  united  effort.  In  nearly 
every  progressive  library  community  some  pla¬ 
cards,  posters,  book  marks  and  reading  lists  are 
now  to  be  found  which  were  prepared  and  print¬ 
ed  elsewhere,  either  as  a  commercial  venture  or 
by  some  library  or  other  educational  agency  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  Where  such  things  can 
be  used  to  advantage  it  usually  means  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  expense  to  the  library  and — what 
is  more  important — in  the  time  of  the  library 
staff. 

I  have  listed  below  some  of  the  important 
items  which  are  now  available.  Any  librarian 
who  wishes  to  promote  the  use  of  his  library, 
or  the  distribution  of  good  books  generally,  and 
any  person  who  wishes  to  further  library  estab¬ 
lishment  and  extension  will  find  something  here 
which  he  can  use. 


For  prices  and  further  information  about  the 
material  mentioned  write  to  the  agencies  named. 

LIBRARY  ESTABLISHMENT 
See  also  County  Libraries. 

How  to  start  a  public  library,  by  G.  E.  Wire.  A.  L. 
A.  Ten  pages  of  suggestions  for  anyone  interested  in 
starting  a  municipal  public  library  movement. 

Why  do  we  need  a  public  library?  Material  for  a 
library  campaign,  by  Chalmers  Hadley.  49  p.  A.  L.  A. 

The  place,  the  man  and  the  book,  by  Sarah  B.  Askew, 
22  p.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  Interesting  story  about  the 
usefulness  of  books. 

Workshops  for  assembling  business  facts,  by  Dorsey 
W.  Hyde,  Jr.  24  p.  A.  L.  A.  Introduction  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  Tells  the  why  and  how  of  special  libraries 
in  business.  Written  for  business  men. 

Standard  library  organization  and  equipment  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  different  sizes,  by  C.  C.  Certain.  58  p. 
A.  L.  A.  A  construction  program  of  high  school  library 
development  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

Libraries  in  education.  A  statement  of  school  library 
standards,  approved  by  the  Library  Department  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  and  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Copies  for  distribution 
to  school  authorities  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  Sherman  Williams,  chief  of  the  School  Libraries 
Division,  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  president  of  the  Library  Department 
of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Lantern  slides  on  various  phases  of  library  work, 
suitable  for  use  in  illustrating  a  lecture  or  talk  on 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  public  library,  can  now 
be  furnished  by  the  A.  L.  A. 

Photographs  illustrating  various  phases  of  library 
work,  suitable  for  illustrating  newspaper  or  magazine 
articles,  can  be  furnished  by  the  A.  L.  A. 

A  few  pictures  are  available  also  on  business  libra¬ 
ries  and  school  libraries. 

LIBRARY  SUPPORT 

Two  scrap  books  have  been  prepared  illustrating  with 
clippings,  and  other  publicity  material,  the  campaigns 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  better  financial  support. 
These  scrap  books  will  be  lent  on  request. 

COUNTY  LIBRARIES 

A  County  Library.  A.  L.  A.  A  four-page  illustrated 
leaflet,  for  distribution  in  any  community  where  it  is 
desired  to  create  or  stimulate  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  county  library. 

Book  Wagons,  the  county  library  with  rural  book  de¬ 
livery.  8  p.  A.  L.  A.  This  pamphlet  also  is  for  use 
as  county  library  propaganda. 

County  library  exhibit.  A.  L.  A.  Comprises  fourteen 
panels,  20"x26"  in  size,  attractively  printed  on  heavy 
gray  cover  stock.  Thirty  photographs  are  mounted  on 
the  panels  with  appropriate  captions.  The  exhibit  was 
prepared  for  use  at  state  and  county  fairs,  conferences 
of  social  workers,  teachers,  librarians  and  church  work¬ 
ers  and  at  farmers’  institutes,  agricultural  colleges  and 
many  other  places.  Many  of  the  state  library  commis¬ 
sions  now  own  sets  of  this  exhibit  and  they  will  pre¬ 
sumably  be  lent  to  libraries  thruout  the  state. 

Lantern  slides  on  county  library  work.  The  A.  L.  A. 
now  has  a  small  number  of  slides  on  county  library 
work  to  illustrate  a  talk  on  this  subject. 

Photographs  illustrating  county  library  work  are  avail- 
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able  at  A.  .L.  A.  Headquarters  for  use  in  illustrating 
newspaper  or  magazine  articles. 

children’s  reading  and  children’s  libraries 

An  exhibit  on  children’s  reading.  A.  L.  A.  Ten  pla¬ 
cards  20"x26"  in  size,  printed  on  heavy  gray  cover  stock. 
Fourteen  real  photographs  are  mounted  on  the  panels. 
For  use  at  county  fairs,  conventions,  club  meetings, 
teachers’  institutes  and  meetings  in  the  library  and  else¬ 
where. 

An  exhibit  on  books  and  childhood.  National  Child 
Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Ten  colored  posters  on  children’s  reading  have 
been  prepared.  They  will  be  found  useful  in  many 
libraries.  Some  of  the  other  posters  for  sale  by  this 
organization  illustrate  well  known  fairy  tales.  Many 
of  them  will  have  an  appeal  for  children. 

Children’s  books  for  Christmas  presents.  Compiled 
by  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle.  16  p.  A.  L.  A.  A  new  buying 
list  for  parents  and  others  who  make  gifts  to  chil¬ 
dren.  For  distribution  by  libraries,  schools  and  book¬ 
stores.  Includes  about  one  hundred  titles  with  prices 
and  brief  descriptive  notes. 

Book  shelf  for  boys  and  girls,  compiled  by  Clara  W. 
Hunt,  Ruth  G.  Hopkins,  and  Franklin  K.  Mathiews. 
48  p.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  A  reasonably  long  list  for 
distribution  by  libraries,  book  stores,  or  schools. 

Short  reading  lists  for  distribution  to  children,  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  958  University 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  The  following  subjects: 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Eighty  tales  of  valor  and  romance  for  boys  and  girls. 

Fairy  stories  to  tell  and  suggestions  for  the  story 
teller. 

Lists  of  stories  and  programs  for  story  hours. 

Seventy-five  books  of  adventure  for  boys  and  girls. 

Things  I  like  to  do:  for  boys  and  girls. 

What  shall  we  read  now? 

Book  marks  as  follows:  Chivalry  tales,  stories  for 
girls  (1),  stories  for  girls  (2),  stories  for  boys  (1), 
stories  for  boys  (2),  Brownies  book  mark  (illus. ) , 
books  for  girls,  books  for  boys,  first  and  second  grade, 
third  grade,  fourth  grade,  fifth  grade,  sixth  grade, 
seventh  grade,  eighth  grade.  Democrat  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Madison,  Wis. 

Several  of  the  large  public  libraries  sell  their  brief 
lists  to  other  libraries. 

Book  marks  for  children’s  library  publicity.  Gay¬ 
lord  Brothers. 

Posters  and  placards.  Gaylord  Brothers  and  Demo¬ 
crat  Printing  Co. 

Lantern  slides,  illustrating  children’s  library  work. 
A.  L.  A. 

Photographs  of  children’s  library  work  for  use  in 
illustrating  magazine  and  newspaper  articles.  A.  L.  A. 

Children’s  book  week  publicity  material.  The  very 
best  of  children’s  book  and  library  publicity  is  that 
furnished  by  the  Children’s  Book  Week  Committee, 
334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

It  includes  a  beautiful  poster,  plans  for  a  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  bookshelf,  suggestions  for  observing  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Week,  etc. 

recruiting  for  library  service 

A  placard  reading:  “After  college  what — Have  you 
considered  library  work?  If  interested,  talk  with  the 
librarian.”  A.  L.  A.  Free. 

Books  and  a  vocation.  An  eight  page  pamphlet 
about  library  work  and  the  facilities  for  library  train¬ 
ing.  Distributed  by  the  A.  L.  A.  free  of  charge. 

Library  work  an  opportunity  for  college  women, 
by  June  R.  Donnelly.  8  p.  Distributed  by  the  A.  L. 
A.  free  of  charge. 


The  above  material  is  especially  suited  for  use  in 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  library  schools  issue  announcements  which  can 
be  obtained  for  anyone  interested  in  library  training. 

READING  LISTS 

See  also  Children’s  Reading. 

The  United  States,  by  Theresa  W.  Elmendorf.  20  p. 
A.  L.  A.  A  short  reading  list  of  popular  books  on 
American  history,  government  ideals  and  literature, 
descriptions  of  the  country  and  special  regions,  Amer¬ 
ican  resources,  opportunities  and  occupations,  lives  of 
some  interesting  Americans,  some  fifty  titles  of  his¬ 
torical  and  characteristic  fiction. 

The  new  voter.  8  p.  A.  L.  A.  A  reading  list  of 
forty  or  fifty  titles.  For  distribution  to  those  men  and 
women  who  have  only  recently  begun  to  vote  and  to 
young  men  and  women  who  will  soon  exercise  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  the  first  time. 

Book  marks  listing  selected  titles  on  the  following 
subjects: 

Southern  stories,  Humorous  books,  Historical  novels. 
Tales  of  mystery,  Western  stories,  Some  good  novels, 
Tales  of  adventure,  The  U.  S.  and  the  war,  Books  on 
Evolution,  Better  babies,  Our  Flag.  Democrat  Print¬ 
ing  Company. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICITY  MATERIAL 

McCutcheon  cartoon  poster  by  John  T.  McCutcheon 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  A.  L.  A.  Caption: 

Buried  treasures  in  public  libraries. 

Why  are  some  folks  all  puffed  up  because  a  great 
man  has  spoken  a  few  words  to  them? 

When  they  can  go  into  the  nearest  Public  Library 
and  enjoy  by  the  hour  the  finest  thoughts  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  who  have  ever  lived. 

Size  13j4"x20j4".  For  use  in  shops,  clubs,  store 
windows,  schools,  libraries  and  elsewhere. 

McCutcheon  cartoon  book  mark.  A.  L.  A.  Same 
as  poster,  except  2j/"x5j^"  in  size.  For  distribution 
with  local  correspondence,  at  meetings,  thru  high 
schools  and  colleges  and  in  books  as  they  circulate. 

Library  posters.  Gaylord  Brothers.  This  firm  now 
has  for  sale  a  large  number  of  placards  or  posters 
covering  various  phases  of  library  service  and  suitable 
for  use  in  all  sorts  of  places,  outside  as  well  as  inside 
the  library. 

Lantern  slides.  Gaylord  Brothers.  Slides  can  be 
furnished  to  duplicate  all  of  the  library  publicity  post¬ 
ers. 

Bookmarks  for  library  publicity.  Gaylord  Brothers. 

Posters.  Democrat  Printing  Co. 

Don’t  be  a  quitter;  a  little  story  from  life  for  life 
by  S.  H.  Ranck.  4  p.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  A  bit  of 
inspirational  literature,  suitable  for  distribution  to  stu¬ 
dents  leaving  school. 

Photographs  on  library  activities.  A.  L.  A.  Gradu¬ 
ally  a  collection  of  photographs  covering  various  phases 
of  library  work  is  being  assembled  at  A.  L.  A.  Head¬ 
quarters.  Any  pictures  in  the  files  will  be  lent  to 
any  library  for  use  in  illustrating  library  articles  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  or  for  other  publicity. 

Lantern  slides.  A.  L.  A.  Only  a  few  subjects  have 
been  covered.  Others  are  being  added  as  opportunity 
offers. 

Material  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  A. 
L.  A.  Headquarters  can  furnish  this  in  a  very  limited 
way,  but  requests  are  welcome  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  person  who  makes 
the  request. 

Lantern  slides  illustrating  some  library  publicity 
methods  are  being  assembled  at  A.  L.  A.  Headquar¬ 
ters  with  the  thought  that  they  may  be  useful  at 
meetings  of  librarians. 


Gleanings  from  Experience  in  Business  Librarianship 

By  NANCY  VAUGHN 


IN  speaking  about  business  libraries  and  par¬ 
ticularly  about  “aids”  for  the  business  librar¬ 
ian,  I  would  say  first  that  I  have  been  in  special 
library  work  for  five  years  and  can  positively 
state  that  the  first  and  greatest  aid  to  all  business 
librarians  is  the  public  library.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  business  library  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  public  library,  the  Library  Bureau  and 
the  Publishers’  Weekly.  In  my  own  library 
work  the  cart  has  been  before  the  horse,  as  I  had 
several  years  experience  before  I  had  any  real 
library  training;  and  I  felt  very  strongly  that  a 
business  librarian  should  have  all  the  training 
possible.  Training  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough,  unless  one  can  adapt  one’s  self  to  any 
and  all  circumstances,  for,  generally  speaking, 
business  men  want  what  they  want  at  once  and 
they  want  it  done  in  their  own  way  without  being 
told  even  by  a  “trained  librarian”  how  it  should 
be  done.  One  of  the  very  first  things  a  business 
librarian  has  to  learn  is  that  men  want  results, 
not  excuses — no  matter  how  much  time  or  effort 
the  results  mean  on  your  part. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  best  background 
for  the  business  librarian  is:  All  the  education 
possible,  thoro  library  training,  some  business 
training,  if  possible,  and  several  years  in  either 
the  science  and  industry  or  the  sociology  de¬ 
partments  of  a  large  public  library,  where  one 
learns  the  quickest  way  to  get  information  and 
is  brought  constantly  in  touch  with  keen  men. 
Personally  I  love  public  library  work — even  if 
I  did  have  a  question  like  this  asked  over  the 
telephone  the  first  night  I  was  alone  at  the  desk, 
with  several  patrons  awaiting  attention:  “What 
makes  a  motorcycle  kick  out  on  one  cylinder  and 
cut  out  on  two  with  the  throttle  open?” 

And  the  flattering  part  was  that  the  man  ex¬ 
pected  me  to  know  at  once;  tho  he  naively  said 
he  had  searched  in  vain  thru  all  the  motorcycle 
books. 

When  I  was  offered  charge  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  Library  in  New  York  City  I  knew  nothing 
more  about  library  work  than  that  my  sister  was 
a  children’s  librarian  and  I  lived  across  the 
street  from  Mr.  Dana.  He  very  kindly  allowed 
me  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  Business  Branch 
of  the  Newark  Library  and  both  he  and  Miss 
Ball  were  very  helpful  with  suggestions  for 
books  for  first  purchase.  As  I  had  several 
friends  who  were  bookmen  I  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  Publishers’’  Weekly ;  but  the  Reader’s 

*Talk  given  before  Pasadena  Library  Club,  February 
13,  1921. 


Guide,  the  Industrial  Arts  Index  and  govern¬ 
ment  publications  were  unknown  to  me. 

For  the  Erie  Railroad  Library,  we  were  given 
a  large  room  in  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building 
and  a  free  hand  to  build  up  a  library  for  use 
of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road.  The  room  was  beautifully  furnished  with 
green  velvet  carpet  and  mahogany  desk,  tables 
and  chairs,  with  shelves  all  around  the  walls 
and  a  large  magazine  rack.  I  had  a  trained  li¬ 
brarian  help  me  for  a  month  ordering  and 
getting  the  books  ready  for  the  shelves,  and 
then  started  in  with  far  less  trepidation  than  I 
would  now  at  a  similar  undertaking.  I  should 
hate  to  remember  how  I  bothered  both  the  Li¬ 
brary  Bureau  and  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
if  it  were  not  that  I  am  always  glad  to  recall 
how  patient  and  how  very  helpful  they  both 
were  to  me.  The  nicest  thing  about  our  profes¬ 
sion  is  the  co-operative  spirit  that  exists  within 
it.  Mr.  Hicks  told  us  in  one  of  his  lectures  that 
it  is  the  only  profession  where  there  are  no 
secrets,  and  I  can  testify  that  I  have  always 
found  everyone  not  only  willing  but  eager  to 
pour  out  knowledge. 

Our  Erie  library  started  in  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  novels  from  the  Newark  “List  of  One 
Thousand  Novels,”  a  really  good  engineering 
collection  and  for  encyclopedias  we  were  rich 
with  both  the  International  and  the  Britannica. 
We  had  yearbooks,  dictionaries,  atlases,  a  full 
set  of  Baedeker,  about  a  hundred  books  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and,  of  course,  a  good  selection  of 
railroad  books.  Among  other  books  we  had 
Bartlett’s  Concordance  to  Shakespeare,  Steven¬ 
son’s  Home  Book  of  Verse  and  the  Bible;  and 
you  would  be  surprised  how  much  they  were 
all  used.  In  the  five  years  I  was  with  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  I  am  sure  that  not  a  day  passed  with¬ 
out  a  call  for  the  Bible.  We  subscribed  to  about 
fifty  magazines  which  were  in  constant  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Erie  has  about  six  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Hudson  Terminal  Buildings  and 
we  gradually  worked  up  a  circulation  of  about 
thirty-five  hundred  books  a  month.  The  library 
was  open  half  an  hour  before  and  half  an  hour 
after  office  hours  and  at  noon  the  rush  was 
similar  to  that  described  by  Miss  Warren  as 
seen  at  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Library  in  Chicago. 
After  this  noon  rush  it  took  hours  to  put  the 
books  away.  While  we  did  not  begin  to  do  the 
work  we  could  have  done  had  I  been  a  truly 
“trained  librarian,”  I  like  to  tell  about  my  little 
library  for  I  had  the  real  pleasure  of  planning 
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and  developing  it  and  of  seeing  it  grow.  One  of 
my  thrilling  moments  came  when  the  President 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  (and  you  may  be  sure  that 
all  business  librarians  look  up  to  their  presidents 
with  great  awe)  sent  his  secretary  down  to  find 
out  the  location  of  a  small  town  in  France — of 
course  he  wanted  the  information  immediately. 
It  seemed  a  simple  request,  but  after  looking 
thru  Rand-McNally,  Harmsworth  and  the 
Baedekers,  I  began  to  feel  a  trifle  panicky.  I 
called  up  the  Information  Desk  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  (The  secretary  was  wait¬ 
ing  all  the  time).  But  it  could  find  no  record 
of  the  town.  Then  I  called  the  Western  Union 
with  no  better  result.  Finally  I  remembered  the 
French  Cable  Office  and  they  were  able  to  tell 
me  that  it  was  one  of  the  new  base  hospitals  of 
the  American  Army — too  new  then  to  be  known. 
The  whole  thing  took  perhaps  thirty  minutes, 
tho  it  seemed  hours,  but  it  was  a  keen  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  information.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  fail  your  President! 

Our  books  were  very  simply  taken  care  of. 
We  had  no  cataloging  except  author,  title  and 
subject,  and  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  an 
analytic.  Library  work  makes  you  realize  how 
little  you  really  know  and  leads  you  to  want  to 
know  more,  so  in  about  a  year  I  went  to  Colum¬ 
bia  University  at  night  and  took  a  course  in  Li¬ 
brary  Economy.  Later  when  their  librarian 
went  abroad  to  do  canteen  work,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company  offered  me  charge 
of  their  library,  which  was  about  twelve  years 
old  and  occupies  large  quarters  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building. 
Here  they  have  about  thirty  thousand  books  and 
pamphlets  and  a  staff  of  sixteen,  and  have  creat¬ 
ed  a  fine  special  library — tho  they  do  no  adver¬ 
tising.  They  borrow  from  both  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation; 
but  only  books  not  in  their  own  collection.  The 
library  is  really  two  libraries  in  one:  the  gen¬ 
eral  library  which  contains  fiction,  a  good  col¬ 
lection  in  natural  science  and  useful  arts,  all 
kinds  of  material  on  housing  and  hygiene,  books 
of  general  interest,  a  good  selection  of  reference 
books  and  a  number  of  magazines — all  very 
much  like  one  of  the  large  branches  of  a  public 
library;  and  the  insurance  division,  which  is 
kept  thoroly  up-to-date  and  contains  state  re¬ 
ports,  all  journals  pertaining  to  insurance,  and 
vital  statistics  from  all  countries.  The  collec¬ 
tion  on  social,  insurance  is  very  complete,  and 
tho  largely  in  pamphlet  form  is  in  practically 
every  language.  A  special  classification  has 
been  adapted  for  this  from  Dewey’s  368’s,  which 
divides  the  subject  into  its  great  divisions  of 
Accident,  Healjth,  Invalidity,  Unemployment, 
etc.,  and  further  provides  for  regional  distinc¬ 


tion.  Pamphlets  which  are  too  small  to  stand 
well  on  the  shelves  and  are  not  worthy  of  pres- 
sent  binding  are  kept  in  vertical  files  or  in  dust- 
proof  boxes,  in  their  regular  order,  and  both 
pamphlets  and  books  are  cataloged.  The  li¬ 
brary  is  used  by  general  employees,  all  officials, 
and  is  vital  to  the  Statistical  Bureau.  Its  staff 
tries  to  see  that  all  officials  and  departments  are 
notified  regarding  information  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  them  or  pertinent  to  their  work,  and 
to  discover  all  the  information  available  thru 
books,  pamphlets,  reports,  magazines,  society 
journals,  newspapers  and  forthcoming  govern¬ 
ment  reports.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  is 
the  closeness  of  the  librarian  in  charge  to  the 
vice-president  and  his  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  every  way,  and  the  thoroly  delightful  free¬ 
dom  from  all  red  tape.  The  expenses  of  the  li¬ 
brary  are  watched  closely  and  all  bills  are 
checked  first  by  the  librarian  and  then  by  the 
vice-president;  statistics  are  kept  and  an  annual 
report  made  up,  but  there  is  no  library  budget. 

Lists  carefully  checked  are  the  monthly  lists 
of  government  and  state  publications,  P.  S. 
King’s  list  from  London  and  publisher’s  lists, 
and  magazines  and  society  publications  are  ex¬ 
amined.  The  great  problem  is  to  keep  moving 
the  stream  of  material  that  comes  in  and  to  see 
that  it  is  recorded  briefly  and  passed  on  im¬ 
mediately  to  those  interested  without  waiting  to 
have  it  cataloged.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  start 
this  stream  than  it  is  to  keep  track  of  it.  Very 
few  business  men  realize  the  importance  of  a 
single  copy  of  a  magazine,,  tho  they  all  want  com¬ 
plete  files. 

Besides  the  splendid  work  of  the  library,  the 
Metropolitan  now  issues  a  Monthly  Digest. 
This  Digest  has  an  editor,  and,  while  entirely 
separate  from  the  library,  is  of  great  help  to  it, 
as  it  is  compiled  from  current  literature  on  in¬ 
surance,  health,  industrial  problems,  finance 
and  miscellaneous  topics.  All  the  publications 
and  books  referred  to  dre  received  by  the 
Metropolitan  library.  In  this  way  the  busy 
officials  are  kept  in  touch  with  what  is  beino- 
published. 

Bullock’s,  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  of  Los  Angeles,  felt  the  need  of  cen¬ 
tralizing  all  their  magazines  and  engaged  me  as 
librarian.  The  “library”  merely  consisted  of  a 
small  deposit  from  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  a  desk  in  Bullock’s  Research  Office, 
and  was  really  a  clipping  bureau.  All  the  trade 
journals  were  carefully  marked  for  clippin- 
and  the  articles  of  interest  were  routed.  The 
Research  Office  is  part  of  the  Retail  Research 
Association,  a  co-operative  association  of  non¬ 
competitive  stores  in  different  cities,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
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office  and  foreign  offices  are  constantly  issuing 
reports  which  have  to  be  circulated  thru  the 
store  and  then  hied  for  future  reference.  Very 
few  of  the  clippings  are  kept  after  being  cir¬ 
culated,  for  their  value  lies  in  their  timeliness. 
It  is  tremendously  important  to  get  hold  of  a 
rumor  of  a  drop  in  denim,  for  instance,  before 
the  event,  but  of  no  value  after  the  drop.  Im¬ 
portant  articles  were  marked  in  Babson’s  Re¬ 
ports,  the  Financial  Chronicle,  Duns  Review, 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Bank  reports 
were  carefully  read  and  each  week  a  Commodity 
and  Market  Report  was  made  out  which  was 
stencilled  and  circulated  thruout  the  store.  It 
is  very  interesting  work,  but  after  my  assistant 
was  thoroly  trained  I  felt  the  need  of  some  pub¬ 
lic  library  experience,  which  I  believe  is  the 
best  background. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Library 
now  occupies  large  quarters  on  the  fifth  floor 
and  has  a  staff  of  sixteen.  The  collection  is 
very  much  larger,  having  grown  to  37,491  vol¬ 
umes.  The  daily  average  circulation  is  476 
with  a  registration  of  3,400.  In  addition  to  the 
special  collections  already  mentioned  there  has 
been  added  all  reports  and  information  obtain¬ 
able  of  welfare  work  in  industry  of  various 
companies  in  the  United  States,  including  their 
house  organs.  The  library  has  an  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  and  all  the  material  is  cataloged  the 
same  day  it  is  received  and  before  it  is  routed. 

The  library  not  only  serves  the  employes  for 
recreational  and  educational  purposes  but  co¬ 
operates  with  all  the  various  departments  of 
the  company.  The  reference  work  has  grown 
steadily  and  offers  great  opportunities  for  devel¬ 
opment.  It  would  take  much  time  and  space  to 
tell  of  the  splendid  growth  of  the  library  but, 
after  visiting  many  special  libraries  all  over  the 
country,  I  am  convinced  that  our  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  Library  ranks  among 
the  first  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  back  as  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  in  charge  of  the  reference  work. 
[At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  Mrs.  Vaughn 
was  in  the  Science  and  Industry  Department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  Her  return 
to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Library  has 
already  been  reported.  Ed.  L.  J.j 


“My  thesis  ...  is  this,  that  the  American 
Library  Association,  that  the  library  profession 
generally,  will  go  no  farther  and  no  faster  and 
to  no  greater  ultimate  goal  than  the  general 
convictions,  the  general  enthusiasm  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  backing  of  the  library  profession  carry 
them.  .  .  — Azariah  Smith  Root,  President 

of  the  A.  L.  A. 


Children’s  Book  Exhibits  at 
Pittsburgh 

THE  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  held  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  children’s  books  dur¬ 
ing  October,  which  attracted  unusual  attention. 
1  his  was  a  display  of  illustrated  books,  ranging 
in  time  from  1600  to  1921.  Beginning  with  a 
collection  of  fables  from  the  press  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Plantin  and  ending  with  “Howard  Pyle’s 
Book  of  Pirates,”  recently  published,  there  were 
examples  of  early  wood-cuts,  the  hand-colored 
pictures  of  the  first  toy-books,  “elegant”  copper¬ 
plate  and  steel  engravings,  lithographs,  half¬ 
tones  and  modern  color-plates.  Tho  the  greater 
number  of  books  were  of  English  or  American 
origin,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  represented  and  all  the  principal  il¬ 
lustrators  for  children  from  the  time  of  Thomas 
Bewick  to  the  present. 

The  famous  “Orbis  Pictus”  of  Comenius,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  child’s  first  picture-book, 
was  shown  in  an  English  edition  of  1777  with  a 
copy  of  James  Greenwood’s  “London  Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  1749,  while  a  New  England  primer 
bound  in  modern  covers  occupied  an  honored 
place.  The  quaintness  of  the  chap-books,  the 
simplicity  and  charm  of  the  early  toy-books 
caused  many  a  grown  person  to  linger  long  over 
the  cases  in  which  they  were  displayed  and  sev¬ 
eral  people  becoming  interested  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  brought  in  treasured  volumes  of  their  own 
to  be  added  to  the  exhibit. 

Seventy  of  the  books  were  loaned  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Macey  Stone  of  New  York, 
others  were  loaned  by  the  Carnegie  Library 
School  and  these  were  supplemented  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  from  the  Library  of  more 
recent  books  to  show  modern  developments  in 
illustration. 

The  annual  Christmas  exhibit  of  children’s 
books  opened  November  14.  This  includes  old 
favorites  in  attractive  editions  and  also  the  new 
books  which  the  Library  is  recommending  as 
gifts  for  boys  and  girls. 


The  September  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Bulletin  contains  a  check  list  of  North 
Carolina  publications  compiled  by  Mary  Thorn¬ 
ton  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Library, 
and  checked  in  the  departments  of  Raleigh  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Nash  of  the  Library  Commission. 

It  was  not  possible  to  compile  a  complete  list. 
The  variety  and  nomenclature  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  has  made  uniformity  difficult.  Repetition 
of  department  addresses  occurs  so  as  to  make  it 
quite  clear  where  the  various  publications  can 
be  secured,” 
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The  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  Reactionary 


THE  Fordney  Tariff  measure,  which  passed  the 
House  quickly  several  months  ago,  still  lies 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
hearings  not  yet  begun  and  little  prospect  of 
passage  before  spring.  There  has  thus  been 
time  abundant  to  examine  it.  How  retrogressive 
are  its  book  sections  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  Its  authors  propose  to  lay  an  impost  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  immigrant’s  library,  if 
exceeding  $250  in  value.  For  precedent,  we 
must  go  back  beyond  August  10,  1790.  On 
that  date  the  American  Congress,  in  its  second 
tariff  enactment,  declared  the  immigrant’s  books 
and  other  household  effects  free  of  duty,  and  so 
they  have  remained  to  this  day.  Not  till  1921 
had  any  statesman  arisen  to  dispute  the  wisdom 
of  not  penalizing  the  entry  of  a  family  that 
owned  a  library. 

2.  The  proposal,  further,  is  to  exact  similar 
tribute  from  libraries  in  cases  where  they  import 
more  than  two  copies  of  a  work.  The  like  of 
this  has  not  been  seen  in  the  United  States  for 
over  a  century.  It  was  on  April  27,  1816  that 
we  lifted  the  duty  from  books,  maps,  charts,  etc. 
“specially  imported  by  order  and  for  the  use  of 
any  society  incorporated  for  philosophical  or 
literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  by  order  and  for  the  use  of  any 
seminary  of  learning.”  In  fact  it  was  not  till 
1872  that  any  limit  was  placed  even  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  that  could  be  imported  in  any  one 
invoice.  Never  till  now  has  a  maximum  been 
set. 

3.  If  the  Bill  passes,  the  individual  will  pay 
duty  on  all  his  foreign  books,  no  matter  what  the 
date  or  language.  That  he  has  not  had  to  do 
for  fifty-one  years.  The  Act  of  July  14,  1870, 
removed  books  as  much  as  twenty  years  old 
from  the  dutiable  class.  By  the  Act  of  October 
1,  1890,  this  free  list  was  swelled  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  books  in  languages  other  than  English 
regardless  of  date,  thus  leaving  only  the  Eng¬ 
lish  books  of  twenty  years  subject  to  duty.  So 
they  have  remained  unbroken. 

4.  “Textbooks  used  in  schools  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions”  vanish  from  the  section 
that  holds  them  in  the  Act  of  October  3,  1913. 

5.  Replacing  the  invoice  as  rendered  with  an 
arbitrary  American  valuation  is,  of  course, 
revolutionary,  but  the  times,  too,  are  unmatched. 
So  there  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  feature.  Its  serious  effect  on  book 
prices,  however,  is  not  open  to  question,  applied, 
as  it  would  be,  to  all  imported  books. 


6.  Since  1890  four  general  tariff  measures 
have  been  enacted — equally  divided  between  the 
two  parties.  But  in  the  matter  of  book  im¬ 
portation  there  has  hardly  been  a  shadow  of 
partizan  division.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  liberalizing  the 
law  on  this  score.  If  McKinley  freed  the  rest 
of  foreign  language  books  and  made  like  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  blind,  W.  L.  Wilson  countered  by 
adding  hydrographic  charts,  learned  society 
publications  to  subscribers,  government  docu¬ 
ments,  gratis  private  copies,  and  even  “scientific 
books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  original  scien¬ 
tific  research”  (an  item  that  disappears  in  sub¬ 
sequent  Acts,  however).  Dingley  advances  by 
including  in  the  free  list  the  “exchanges  by 
scientific  and  literary  associations  or  academies,” 
while  Underwood  answers  with  an  expansion 
of  the  free  blind  schedule,  the  addition  of  text¬ 
books,  and  lowering  the  book  duty,  when 
assessed,  to  fifteen  per  cent  from  the  twenty-five 
per  cent  that  had  obtained  ever  since  July  30, 
1864. 

Thus  the  pending  measure  seeks  to  reverse  the 
liberal  tendencies  steadily  operative  in  America 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  in  some  respects  flies 
in  the  face  of  almost  our  whole  history  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  attempt  will 
succeed. 

Meanwhile  the  A.  L.  A.  memorial  lies  in 
Washington  stirring  like  yeast,  for  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Association 
°f  University  Professors,  American  Chemical 
Society,  American  Economic  Association,  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Association,  American  Phil¬ 
ological  Association,  American  Physical  So¬ 
ciety,  American  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Universities,  Association  of 
Urban  Universities,  College  Art  Association  of 
America,  Geological  Society  of  America,  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Association  of  America,  National 
Education  Association,  and  scores  of  university 
and  college  presidents.  A  hearing  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education.  If  there  be  librarians  who 
have  not  addressed  their  home  Senators,  let.  them 
read  that  statement  in  the  Library  Journal  for 
September  15,  and  Public  Libraries  for  October, 
and  act  without  delay.  Protest  cannot  be  heaped 
too  high. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney,  Chairman 
Purd  B.  Wright 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Booh  Buying. 


The  University  of  Illinois  Library  School 

By  FRANCES  SIMPSON,  Assistant  Director 


IN'  point  of  age  the  University  of  Illinois  Li¬ 
brary  School  ranks  fourth,  having  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  New  York  State  School  at  Al- 
bany,  that  of  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  and 
that  of  Drexel  Institute  (now  discontinued)  in 
Philadelphia.  Like  the  School  at  Albany,  the 
Illinois  School,  tho  born  in  one  environment, 
has  grown  up  in  a  different  one.  In  1893,  when 
Armour  Institute  was  established  in  Chicago  by 
the  late  Philip  D.  Armour,  provision  was  made 
from  the  very  first  for  instruction  in  librarian- 
ship,  and  the  Department  of  Library  Science 
was  organized  with  twelve  students  and  with 
Katharine  L.  Sharp  as  director  of  the  courses 
and  librarian  of  Armour  Institute. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  School  the  director 
felt  the  need  of  a  broader  academic  connection 
and  of  a  better  and  more  thoro  preparation  for 
its  students  as  well  as  a  more  generous  equip¬ 
ment  and  support  than  the  authorities  at  Armour 
Institute  felt  justified  in  providing.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  when,  in  1897  communications  came  almost 
simultaneously  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  offering  a  home 
to  the  young  Library  School,  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  director.  The  decision  was  finally 
made  in  favor  of  Illinois,  largely  because  of  a 
library  building,  just  erected,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  ample  and  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  School,  an  offer  which  Wisconsin  at  that 
time  was  unable  to  make,  tho  the  Illinois  offer 
of  an  administrative  and  staff  connection  to  the 
director  and  faculty  also  undoubtedly  carried 
weight.  In  September,  1897,  consequently,  with 
the  good  will  of  Armour  Institute,  the  Library 
School  moved  part  of  its  faculty,  its  students  and 
its  technical  equipment  to  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

No  record  of  the  early  history  of  the  Illinois 
School  would  be  quite  complete  which  did  not  in¬ 
clude  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  help  always 
cordially  and  generously  given  by  the  director 
and  staff  of  the  Library  School  to  the  pioneer 
school  in  the  Central  West. 

At  the  outset  the  entrance  requirements  had 
been  set  at  high  school  graduation  plus  a  com¬ 
petitive  entrance  examination;  but  upon  removal 
to  the  University,  the  completion  of  two  years 
of  college  work  was  made  the  basis  of  admission 
and  the  entrance  examination  was  discontinued. 
In  1903,  the  formal  entrance  requirements  were 
raised  to  three  years  of  college  work  and  in  1911 
to  four  years,  or  the  possession  of  a  Bachelor’s 
Degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  The  course  of  study, 
at  first  covering  but  one  year,  was  early  felt  to 
be  inadequate  and  was  lengthened  in  1 895  to  two 


years,  the  first  two-year  class  graduating  in  1896. 
After  the  connection  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  was  established,  the  course  remained 
a  two-year  one,  and  to  those  who  have  completed 
it,  the  University  has  granted  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Library  Science  (B.  L.  S.). 

This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  in  detail 
matters  of  the  curriculum;  suffice  it  to  state  that 
the  work  of  the  first  year  (the  junior  year)  has 
been  basic,  giving  fundamental  principles  and 
practices,  but  offering  no  opportunity  for  elec¬ 
tives  or  specialization.  So  far  as  preparation 
for  library  work  is  concerned,  it  may,  in  general, 
be  regarded  as  comparable  to  the  work  of  most 
of  the  one-year  library  schools,  tho  the  in¬ 
dividual  courses  are  probably  not  identical  with 
those  of  any  other  school.  The  work  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  senior  year,  on  the  other  hand,  is  partly 
historical,  and  includes  advanced  courses  in  some 
of  the  junior  subjects.  It  has  emphasized  refer¬ 
ence,  including  courses  in  federal,  state  and  for¬ 
eign  documents;  it  offers  some  chance  for  elec¬ 
tives,  and  owing  to  the  School’s  connection  with 
the  University  departments  and  departmental 
libraries,  it  affords  opportunities  for  specializa¬ 
tion  along  several  lines,  such  as  commerce,  edu¬ 
cation,  agriculture  and  chemistry.  Opportunity 
has  been  given  in  several  cases,  in  connection 
with  the  library  economy  seminar,  to  pursue  in¬ 
vestigations  along  various  lines  of  research  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  School  faculty.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  war  work  accomplished  by  Illinois 
libraries  and  librarians,  a  bibliographical  study 
of  the  rubber  industry,  a  selection  of  several 
hundred  books  and  magazine  articles  in  general 
science  for  use  by  high  school  students  are  some 
of  the  subjects  chosen  recently  by  individual 
students. 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence, 
the  School  has  registered  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  students  in  the  courses  of  the  regular 
academic  year  (not  including  those  registered  in 
the  summer  sessions)  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  of  whom  are  still  living;  of  this  number, 
three  hundred  and  six  have  completed  the  two 
years’  curriculum  and  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Library  Science.  Approximately 
four  hundred  are  now  engaged  in  professional 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Almost 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  furnished  its  quota 
of  students,  and  has  received  in  return  library 
workers  from  the  School.  Three  hundred  are 
members  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

In  1911,  yielding  to  demands  from  the  librar¬ 
ies  of  Illinois,  the  School  began  its  first  summer 
session,  giving  elementary  instruction  for  six 
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weeks  to  persons  already  holding  library  posi¬ 
tions  or  under  appointment.  For  these  courses, 
which  in  no  way  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
School  during  the  academic  year,  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  students  have  registered. 

In  1919,  the  University  offered  eight  weeks’ 
summer  courses  in  library  training  to  college 
graduates  who  could  meet  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  for  the  regular  courses  in  the  Library 
School.  Courses  given  in  this  eight  weeks’  ses¬ 
sion  are  chosen  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
junior  year  and  receive  full  academic  credit. 
Fifty-six  students  have  registered  in  the  three 
eight  weeks’  sessions,  nineteen  of  whom  have 
returned  to  the  School  for  work  in  the  regular 
academic  year.  Ten  have  been  registered  for 
more  than  one  summer  session.  Attendance  for 
two  consecutive  summers  enables  a  student  to 
complete  one-half  of  a  year’s  work  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  School. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  has  increased  from 
a  director,  one  teaching  assistant  and  clerical 
help  of  the  Armour  Institute  days  to  a  staff  of 
a  director,  an  assistant  director,  four  instructors 
and  a  reviser,  most  of  whom  give  all  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  the  School.  Since  its 
foundation,  Illinois  has  had  two  directors, 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  1893-1907,  and  P.  L. 
Windsor,  1909  to  the  present  time;  the  late  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Wilson  filled  tbe  office  of  acting-director 
from  1907  to  1909. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  alumni  and 
former  students  of  the  School  are  filling  posi¬ 
tions  in  libraries  connected  with  educational 
institutions,  the  connection  of  the  School  with 
a  large  university  and  the  possibility  of  using 
the  University  Library  as  a  laboratory  afford¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  fact;  about 
one-third  are  working  in  public  libraries.  A 
large  majority  are  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Pacific  states,  with  a  goodly  number  in  New 
York  City.  The  School  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  recommend  instructors  for  other  library 
schools  and  at  present  graduates  are  filling 
faculty  positions  in  six  schools. 

With  the  rest  of  the  University,  the  Library 
School  has  shared  the  benefits  of  access  to  a 
library  of  over  four  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand 
volumes,  having  eleven  well  organized  branches, 
and  administered  by  a  staff  of  fifty  trained  and 
experienced  workers.  This  forms  an  excellent 
laboi  atory  for  practise  and  must  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  School’s  equipment. 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Library  School  have 
formed  an  alumni  association  which  has  been 
of  service  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  of  these  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
loan  fund  to  aid  students.  This  fund  now 


amounts  to  over  nine  hundred  dollars  and  has 
been  in  constant  use  since  it  was  voted  in  1913. 
The  alumni  have  also  subscribed  as  individuals 
toward  a  memorial  of  Katharine  L.  Sharp.  This 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  bronze  portrait  tablet 
in  low  relief  designed  and  executed  by  Lorado 
Taft,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  University 
in  the  near  future. 


The  A.  L.  A.  to  the  "Unnamed  Soldier” 

HE  A.  L.  A.  was  invited  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  send  a  delegation  of  five  to  represent 
it  at  the  ceremonies  at  Washington  in  honor  of 
the  “Unknown  Soldier.”  President  Root  and 
Secretary  Milam,  unable  themselves  to  attend, 
arranged  for  representation  by  certain  librarians 
conveniently  at  Washington,  headed  by  James  I. 
Wyer,  as  former  Chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service  Committee. 

The  delegation  thus  consisted  of  James  I. 
Wyer,  Herbert  Putnam,  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  (repre¬ 
senting  the  Executive  Board),  George  F.  Bower- 
man  and  L.  L.  Dickerson. 

The  first  ceremony  was  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  morning  of  November  10th,  where 
in  the  name  of  the  A.  L.  A.  the  delegation  for¬ 
mally  deposited  a  floral  wreath  bearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 

The  American  Library  Association 
to 

The  Unnamed  Soldier: 
in  reverent  tribute 
from  those  who  gave  something 
to  those  who  gave 

All 

and,  Mortal,  in  that  very  Gift 
Found  Immortality. 

“They  are  not  dead,  who  die 
In  a  great  cause  .  .  .  Their  Spirit 
Walks  abroad — conducts 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.” 

The  second  participation  was  in  the  formal 
procession  on  the  morhing  of  November  11th 
from  the  Capitol  to  Arlington,  and  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  attending  the  interment,  perhaps  the  most 
dignified,  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  most 
solemn  ever  held  on  any  occasion  in  this  country. 

H.  H.  B.  Meyer. 


Emily  Van  Dorn  Miller,  librarian  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Hospital  No.  14,  New  Orleans,  La.,  repre¬ 
sented  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Association  in  New  Orleans 
on  November  10-12.  Leaflets  about  county  li¬ 
braries  were  distributed  and  an  exhibit  on  coun¬ 
ty  libraries  was  displayed  in  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel. 
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Books  Popular  in  September 
and  October 

ICTION  titles  most  in  demand  in  the  public 
libraries  in  September  and  October,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge’s  statistics  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Bookman,  were: 

September : 

Fiction: 

Main  Street.  Sinclair  Lewis.  Harcourt. 

The  Brimming  Cup.  Dorothy  Canfield.  Harcourt. 
Alice  Adams.  Booth  Tarkington.  Doubleday. 

Galusha  the  Magnificent.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.  Apple- 
ton. 

Her  Father’s  Daughter.  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  Double¬ 
day. 

Growth  of  the  Soil.  Knut  Hamsun.  Knopf. 

Titles  in  general  literature  most  in  demand 
were : 

The  Outline  of  History.  H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan. 
Queen  Victoria.  Lytton  Strachey.  Harcourt. 

Margot  Asquith.  An  Autobiography.  Margot  Asquith. 
Doran. 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Anonymous.  Put¬ 

nam. 

The  Mirrors  of  Washington.  Anonymous.  Putnam 
Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas.  Frederick  O’Brien. 
Century. 

October: 

Fiction: 

Main  Street.  Sinclair  Lewis.  Harcourt. 

The  Brimming  Cup.  Dorothy  Canfield.  Harcourt. 

Her  Father’s  Daughter.  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  Double¬ 
day. 

Helen  of  the  Old  House.  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Apple- 
ton. 

The  Flaming  Forest.  James  Oliver  Curwood.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

Alice  Adams.  Booth  Tarkington.  Doubleday. 

General  literature: 

Outline  of  History.  H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan. 

Queen  Victoria.  Lytton  Strachey.  Harcourt. 

Mirrors  of  Washington.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  Edward  Bok.  Scrib¬ 
ner. 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Annoymous.  Putnam. 
Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas.  Frederick  O’Brien. 
Century. 

Best  sellers  in  fiction  during  September  as  re¬ 
ported  by  fifty-eight  booksellers  in  forty-seven 
cities  for  the  November  Books  of  the  Month 
were  : 

Her  Father’s  Daughter.  Gene  Stratton  Porter.  Double¬ 
day. 

Helen  of  the  Old  House.  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Apple- 
ton. 

The  Flaming  Forest.  James  Oliver  Curwood.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

Main  Street.  Sinclair  Lewis.  Harcourt. 

The  Master  of  Man.  Hall  Caine,  Lippincott. 

If  Winter  Comes.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.  Little. 

Best  sellers  in  general  literature  were: 

Mirrors  of  Washington.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 

Queen  Victoria.  Lytton  Strachey.  Harcourt. 

The  Outline  of  History.  H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan. 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 
The  Glass  of  Fashion.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 


The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  Edward  Bok. 
Scribner. 

October  best  sellers  in  fiction  according  to  one 
hundred  and  one  booksellers  in  seventy-five  cities 
were: 

The  Pride  of  Palomar.  Peter  B.  Kyne.  Cosmopolitan. 
Her  Father’s  Daughter.  Gene  Stratton  Porter.  Double¬ 
day. 

Helen  of  the  Old  House.  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Apple- 
ton. 

If  Winter  Comes.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.  Little. 

The  Sheik.  E.  M.  Hull.  Small. 

The  Obstacle  Race.  Ethel  M.  Dell.  Putnam. 

And  in  general  literature: 

Mirrors  of  Washington.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 

The  Outline  of  History.  H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan. 
Queen  Victoria.  Lytton  Strachey.  Harcourt. 

Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 
The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  Edward  Bok. 
Scribner. 

The  Glass  of  Fashion.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 

Anthology  and  Bibliography  of 
Niagara  Falls 

NTHDLOGY  and  Bibliography  of  Niagara 
Falls,  by  Charles  Mason  Dow.  2  v.,  1423 
pp.  The  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  1921. 

This  unusual  and  most  attractive  compilation 
justifies  thoroly  its  accurate  and  descriptive  title. 

In  a  dozen  chapters,  it  notes  with  full  and 
careful  bibliographic  detail,  and  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  every  scrap  of  literature,  great  and 
small,  that  its  industrious  compiler  could  dis¬ 
cover  relating  to  Niagara  Falls.  It  begins,  of 
course,  with  the  periods  of  French  and  English 
discovery  and  is  especially  full  and  interesting 
in  its  liberal  excerpts  from  the  journals  of  these 
pioneers  and  of  those  travelers  who  be¬ 
came  so  numerous,  and  frequently  so 
voluminous,  after  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Then  passing  on  thru  the  flora,  the 
fauna,  the  geology,  etc.,  of  the  Falls,  with  more 
than  one  hundred  pages  on  the  latest  and  most 
unattractive  industrial  exploitation,  we  come  at 
last  to  chapters  on  music,  poetry,  fiction,  maps, 
pictures,  guidebooks,  etc.  The  liberal  quotations 
are  selected  with  judgment  and  brief  notes  are 
made  as  to  the  personality  of  authors.  The  vol¬ 
umes  are  illustrated  with  more  than  forty  full- 
page  reproductions  of  early  and  notable  prints, 
and  four  maps,  excellent  ones,  add  to  their  value. 
The  whole  forms  a  most  attractive  reading  and 
reference  compilation. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  covering 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  all  authors,  articles,  poems,  etc.,  cited 
thruout.  This  offers  the  more  formal,  but  of 
course  far  less  interesting,  bibliography  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  preceding  predominating  anthol¬ 
ogy.  The  captious  or  the  careful  may  easily 
discover  technical  irregularities  and  oddities  of 
entry  and  description. 
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The  catalog  of  almost  any  large  library  will 
certainly  reveal  items  of  more  or  less  impor¬ 
tance  that  have  been  overlooked.  For  example, 
Vachel  Lindsay’s  striking  poem  “Niagara”  does 
not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  single  entry  de¬ 
scribing  the  notable  series  of  Reports  of  the  New 
York  State  Niagara  Reservation  Commissioners. 
Albert  H.  Porter’s  “Historical  Sketch  of  Nia¬ 
gara  from  1678  to  1780”  is  missing,  altho  there 
are  items  noted  by  the  same  author.  A  thirty- 
six  page  quarto  illustrated  booklet  by  Moses 
Foster  Sweetser,  1893,  is  omitted,  altho  many 
far  less  important  items  are  noted.  All*  this, 
however,  is  inevitable,  and  detracts  very  little 
from  the  value  and  not  at  all  from  the  interest 
of  the  books.  In  these  days  he  who  attempts  a 
complete  bibliography  is  sure  to  fall  short.  Any 
apparent  criticism  which  these  observations  may 
suggest  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
gratitude  which  all  will  feel  for  this  impres¬ 
sive  and  presumably  definitive  compilation  by 
a  former  commissioner  of  the  State  Reservation 
at  Niagara  who  thru  many  years  gave  liberally 
of  his  own  time  and  money  not  only  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  Falls  and  their  park  but 
to  the  quieter  but  perhaps  no  less  important 
work  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  volumes. 

An  edition  of  5,500  copies  has  been  printed 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  3,000  of  these,  by 
legislative  resolution,  have  been  delivered  to  the 
New  York  State  Library  for  disposition.  They 
will  be  distributed  free  to  all  public  and  col¬ 
lege  libraries  in  the  state  and  to  a  selected  list  of 
such  libraries  without  the  State  as  are  in  equiva¬ 
lent  exchange  relations  with  the  State  Library. 
To  other  libraries  and  to  individuals  the  volumes 
are  offered  for  sale  at  $2.50  per  set. 

James  I.  Wyer,  Director. 
New  York  State  Library. 

The  Bookman’s  Manual 

The  Bookman’s  Manual,  by  Bessie  Graham. 
New  York:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1921. 

I  have  used  the  Manual  ever  since  the  mate¬ 
rial  appeared  in  Publishers’  Weekly.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  as  valuable  for  librarians  as  for 
booksellers.  The  entries  are  extremely  well  se¬ 
lected  and  the  annotations  interesting  as  well  as 
informative.  I  know  no  other  work  that  covers 
as  much  ground  in  such  concise  and  workable 
form.  We  have  a  copy  for  reference  use  at  the 
Circulation  Desk  and  the  assistants  refer  to  it 
constantly  in  their  work  with  the  public.  They 
find  its  greatest  use  in  answering  the  question 
“What  is  the  best”  biography  of  Gladstone  or 
History  of  France  or  compendium  of  philoso¬ 
phy?  It  is  also  invaluable  for  suggestive  read¬ 
ing  for  club  programs. 


I  think  it  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  information  desk. 

Jessie  Sargeant  McNiece, 

Chief  of  Circulation. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Why  not  World  War? 

“European  War,”  we  librarians  call  the  re¬ 
cent  great  struggle;  “World  War,”  says  every¬ 
one  else.  European  War,  1914-1919,  or  just  Eu¬ 
ropean  War,  1914,  is  the  heading  on  our  cata¬ 
log  cards;  “European  War”  the  caption  in  our 
indexes  and  bibliographies.  The  war  of  course 
was  European  when  it  began  in  1914,  but  was, 
to  use  our  catalog  phraseology,  continued  as 
World  War. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department,  it  seems,  was  un¬ 
decided  whether  to  designate  the  conflict  as  Great 
War  or  World  War.  On  November  18,  1920, 
the  War  Department  made  public  an  official  order 
declaring  that  the  war  against  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe  should  hereafter  be  designated 
in  all  official  communications  and  publications 
as  “World  War.”  The  Public  Affairs  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  for  1920  tells  us  this  under  the 
heading  “European  War — Terminology.”  It, 
however,  disregards  this  bit  of  information  to 
the  extent  of  not  giving  a  “See”  reference  from 
“World  War”  to  “European  War.”  The  New 
York  Times  Index  October-December,  1920,  uses 
both  “World  War  Veterans”  and  “European 
War  Veterans.”  Somehow  it  is  eaiser  to  call 
the  war  European  than  “the  boys”  European  War 
Veterans.  I  have  at  hand  the  July  Monthly 
Catalogue  of  U.  S.  Public  Documents,  and  I 
expected  that  it,  at  least,  would  adhere  to  “World 
War.”  (Last  year’s  Monthly  Catalogue  used 
“Great  War.”)  But  no,  italicized  under  War 
Department  is  the  caption  “Records  of  World 
War.”  It  seems  that  we  are  irrevocably  com¬ 
mitted  to  “European  War.”  Will  not  “Records 
of  World  War”  listed  under  “European  War, 
1914,”  cause  more  such  remarks  as  the  one  in¬ 
stanced  at  the  A.  L.  A.  by  Dr.  Louise  Fargo 
Brown,  “Catalogers’  minds  don’t  work  the  way 
ours  do?” 

Why  don’t  we  change  to  World  War? 

Sadie  Alison  Maxwell. 
College  of  Business  Administration  Library, 

Boston  University. 

The  Party  Room  ’  is  the  latest  development 
at  the  Homestead  (Pa.)  Public  Library.  This 
is  a  room  which  young  people  whose  homes 
are  inadequate  for  entertaining  may  engage  for 
an  evening.  With  the  room  are  given  facilities 
for  serving  refreshments,  a  piano,  and  a 
chaperon.  The  plan  has  already  become  quite 
popular. 
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^  | 1  HE  mid-winter  meetings  at  Chicago  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  positive  attraction  this  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  program,  because  they  will  be  held 
in  the  new  Hotel  Sherman  on  the  north  side 
instead  of  the  overcrowded  and  difficult  hostelry 
previously  utilized.  Besides  the  usual  meetings 
of  the  cognate  organizations,  the  Council  will 
hold  three  meetings,  two  of  them  for  discussion 
of  problems  of  organization,  and  the  third,  in¬ 
volving  a  general  discussion  of  the  important 
question  of  certification,  in  which  Dr.  William¬ 
son  will  represent  the  proponents.  An  error 
in  a  recent  editorial  note  on  this  subject  which 
referred  to  the  Wisconsin  certification  scheme  as 
already  in  operation,  should  be  corrected,  as  the 
law  altho  passed  in  1921  does  not  become  oper¬ 
ative  until  January  1,  1923.  It  is  well  that  the 
problems  incident  to  this  feature  of  standard¬ 
ization  should  have  such  thoro  discussion  as  is 
implied  in  scheduling  it  on  the  Council  pro¬ 
gram. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

HE  solemn  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  un¬ 
named  soldier,  symbolizing  the  heroic  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  World  War,  were  worthily  partici¬ 
pated  in  thru  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  provided 
for  by  President  Root.  The  War  Department 
had  requested  the  appointment  of  a  delegation 
of  five  only,  duly  “robust”  for  the  march  to 
Arlington  and  return.  It  was  accordingly 
made  up  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
the  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  representative  of  the  Executive  Board 
in  Mr.  Meyer,  Washington’s  librarian,  and 
the  advisory  librarian  of  the  War  Department. 
It  was  regretted  that  the  limitation  to  five 
prevented  the  inclusion  of  the  representative  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  representatives  of 
the  women  who  did  the  larger  share  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  A.  L.  A.  work  abroad,  especially  as  Miss 
Barnett,  vice-president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  Miss 
Caroline  Webster  were  both  in  Washington. 
After  the  A.  L.  A.  delegation  there  came  similar 
delegations  from  the  other  organizations  in  the 
Seven  Sisters  of  Service,  but  these  were  extended 
by  the  men  and  women  who  donned  their  uni¬ 
forms  and  “fell  in”  without  invitation.  This  ex¬ 
planation  is  made  because  the  smallness  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  delegation  and  the  absence  of  women  from 


it  may  otherwise  be  misunderstood.  On  the 
day  previous,  while  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
Capitol,  Dr.  Putnam,  for  the  delegation,  laid  a 
wreath  with  a  fitting  inscription  on  the  casket, 
reading  it  quietly  as  the  two  lines  of  those  who 
.filed  by  in  honor  of  the  dead  passed  silently 
on  either  side.  The  presence  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Seven  Sisters  of  Service  on  both  oc¬ 
casions  made  a  worthy  finale  to  their  work  in 
the  war. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

HE  after  war  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  abroad 
has  been  rounded  up  by  the  dispatch,  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mr.  Hopper  just  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  of  $1,000  worth  of  new  books  for  the  boys 
on  the  Rhine,  in  accordance  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  Executive  Board  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  interesting  evidence  of  the  value 
of  books  as  the  best  means  of  recreation  during 
the  unoccupied  leisure  of  the  boys  who  no  long¬ 
er  have  the  inspiration  of  war  duty  to  keep  them 
in  line,  that  so  loud  a  call  was  voiced  for  their 
supply  as  an  antidote  to  the  temptations  which 
beset  men  who  have  more  time  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  These  conditions  are  to  be 
found,  also,  in  the  standing  army  which  remains 
for  domestic  service,  as  well  as  in  the  Navy, 
and  it  is  gratifying  that  both  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  fully  appreciated  this  and 
that  the  initiative  of  the  A.  L.  A.  during  war¬ 
time  will  thus  have  its  effect  thru  the  succeed¬ 
ing  years  of  peace. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

THE  rise  of  special  libraries  in  this  country 
is  interestingly  illustrated  in  Mrs.  Vaughn’s 
paper,  instancing  the  development  of  the  great 
insurance  library  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  New  York,  to  which  she 
has  now  returned.  The  contrast  between  the 
beginnings  which  she  knew  and  the  great  library 
which  has  again  enlisted  her  more  experienced 
service  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  most  notable 
of  previous  insurance  collections  was  that  of 
Cornelius  Welford,  a  leading  book  collector  as 
well  as  insurance  authority  in  England,  editor  of 
the  insurance  cyclopedia,  who  housed  his  col¬ 
lection  in  his  London  mansion.  In  his  library 
rooms  he  permitted  neither  gas  nor  electric 
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lighting,  but  one  evening  he  went  to  his  library 
for  some  special  book  and  started  a  fire,  which, 
however,  was  easily  quenched.  His  library  was 
sold  to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in 
New  York  and  went  up  in  flames  when  that 
building  was  destroyed— a  curious  incident  in 
the  history  of  an  insurance  library.  The  Metro¬ 


politan  collection  is  now  only  one  of  several 
important  insurance  libraries,  and  the  insurance 
libraries  are  an  example  in  their  special  field  of 
what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country  in  making 
special  libraries  a  part  of  the  necessary  appara¬ 
tus  of  business  development  in  all  important 
fields. 
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MID-WINTER  MEETINGS 
Chicago,  December  29,  30,  31,  1921 
HE  Mid- Winter  Meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December  29,  30 
and  31. 

There  will  be 

Two  executive  sessions  and  one  open  session 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council 

Two  or  more  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board 
A  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Committee 
A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
Two  meetings  of  the  League  of  Library  Com¬ 
missions  (one  of  them  open  to  non-members) 

A  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America 

And  informal  round  table  conferences  of 
University  librarians 
College  librarians 
Normal  school  librarians 
At  the  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  ques¬ 
tions  which  involve  the  policies  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  commit¬ 
tee  reports,  accompanied  by  resolutions  em¬ 
bodying  the  judgment  of  the  committee.  These 
the  Council  will  be  asked  to  consider  and  adopt 
or  reject.  So  far  as  possible  the  resolutions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committees  will  be  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  to  come  before  the  Council  at  the 
Mid-Winter  sessions  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  urging  a  full  attendance. 

The  tentative  programs  follow.  Additions  or 
corrections  will  appear  in  our  December  15th 
number. 

A.  L.  A.  COUNCIL 

First  session  ( For  Council  Members)  Thurs¬ 
day,  December  29,  10  a.  m. 

10-10:20.  Affiliation  of  State  Associations. 
Other  business. 

10:30-12:30.  Subject:  Library  Revenues.  Defi¬ 
nite  proposals  will  be  submitted  by  S.  H.  Ranck, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library  Reve¬ 
nues.  Discussion  lead  by  Hiller  C.  Wellman. 


Second  Session  ( For  Council  Members ) 
Thursday,  December  29,  2:30  p.  m. 

2:30-3:00.  Council  business. 

3:00-5:00.  Subject:  Function  of  A.  L.  A. 
Committees.  Recommendations  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  by  Carl  B.  Roden,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Committees. 

Third  Session  {Open  to  all  A.  L.  A.  Members), 
Friday,  December  30,  10:00  a.  m. 

10:00-11:30.  Subject:  Certification.  Recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  submitted  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Certification.  Discussion  opened  by  Paul  M. 
Paine. 

11:30-12:30.  Subject:  Copyright  Legislation. 
Discussion  opened  by  M.  Llewellyn  Raney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Book  Buying,  and 
Frederic  G.  Melcher,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
Friday,  December  30,  8  p.  m. 

Frederic  Ives  Carpenter,  trustee  of  the  New¬ 
berry  Library,  will  speak  on  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

Pierce  Butler,  custodian  of  the  John  M.  Wing 
Foundation,  Newberry  Library,  will  speak  on 
the  Typographical  Library,  the  scope  of  its  col¬ 
lection,  its  anticipated  activity  of  the  future  and 
some  of  its  acquisitions. 

John  C.  Bay,  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  will 
speak  on  rare  and  fine  imprints  of  Chicago. 

(George  B.  Utley,  of  the  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago,  is  making  arrangements  for  this  meet¬ 
ing.) 

College  Librarians  of  the  Middle  West 
Friday,  December  30,  2:30  p.  m. 

Topics  for  discussion: 

A  talk  on  the  College  Library  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  President,  by  some  representative 

of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
Building  up  of  a  college  library  outside  of  the 

immediate  book  needs  of  the  instructor. 
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How  can  the  college  library  management  help 
to  stimulate  research  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student? 

Relation  of  the  college  librarian  to  the  college 
faculty. 

How  to  make  best  use  of  pamphlets. 
Apportionment  of  the  Book  Fund  among  depart¬ 
ments. 

First  editions  in  a  college  library. 

Library  deposit  system  to  cover  fines. 

Use  of  student  help. 

Exchange  of  periodicals  and  magazines. 

How  to  avoid  loss  of  books  and  yet  allow  access 
to  the  stacks. 

Creation  of  a  desire  for  reading  among  college 
students. 

Saturday,  December  31, 10:00  a.  m. 

Joint  Session  with  the  University  Librarians. 
(Chairman,  Ada  M.  Nelson,  Knox  College  Li¬ 
brary,  Galesburg,  Ill.) 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Education 
Saturday,  December  31,  2:30  p.  m. 
Harriet  Wood  of  St.  Paul,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  is  arranging  an  informal  meeting. 
Members  or  other  representatives  of  state  edu¬ 
cation  committees  are  invited  to  attend. 

One  of  the  Normal  School  Librarians  sessions 
will  be  a  j  oint  session  with  this  committee. 

League  of  Library  Commissions 
Friday,  Dec.  30,  2:30  p.  m.  ( Open  Meeting.) 
School  and  public  library  co-operation  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  Minnesota. 

Annual  reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

Saturday,  December  31,  10:00  a.  m. 

(For  commission  workers  and  officials  only) 
Transaction  of  business  of  annual  meeting. 
Informal  discussion  of  problems  of  commis¬ 
sion  workers. 

(President,  William  R.  Watson,  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Normal  School  Librarians 
Friday,  December  30,  2:30  p.  m. 
Conference  with  State  Supervisors  of  School 
Libraries. 

School  Libraries  and  School  Success,  by  O.  S. 
Rice,  Supervisor  of  School  Libraries  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Fitting  Library  Service  to  School  Needs,  by 
Della  Frances  Northey,  School  Library  Organ¬ 
izer,  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission. 

The  Pennsylvania  Program  for  School  Libra¬ 
ries,  by  Adeline  B.  Zachert,  Director  of  School 
Libraries  of  Pennsylvania. 

Saturday,  December  31,  10:00  a.  m. 
Subject:  Children’s  Literature  and  Library  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Standards  in  Children’s  Literature,  by  Charles 
M.  Curry,  professor  of  literature,  Indiana  State 


Normal  School,  and  chairman  of  the  Indiana 
Education  Commission. 

Maximum  Results  and  Minimum  Instruction, 
by  Mrs.  Winifred  L.  Davis,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Library  School. 

The  Normal  School  Library  and  Children’s 
Reading,  by  Bertha  Hatch,  librarian-teacher, 
Cleveland  School  of  Education. 

Round  table  discussion. 

(Chairman,  Arthur  C.  Cunningham,  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.) 

University  Librarians 
Saturday,  December  31,  10:00  a.  m. 

Joint  Session  with  College  Librarians. 

Experiences  in  book-buying  in  Europe,  by 
William  Warner  Bishop. 

Messages  from  Book-Buying  Committee. 

Report  from  Committee  on  Co-operative  Cata¬ 
loging. 

After  the  war  atlases. 

Saturday,  December  31,  2:30  p.  m. 

(For  librarians  and  members  of  the  staffs  of 
University  libraries.) 

Pamphlets  and  the  vertical  file. 

Care  of  maps,  prints,  pictures  and  slides — by 
library  or  department  interested? 

Arrangement,  classification  and  cataloging  of 
government  documents. 

Reserve  book  collections. 

What  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report? 

College  catalogs — their  preservation  and  serv¬ 
ice. 

(Chairman  of  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
T.  W.  Koch,  Northwestern  University  Library, 
Evanston,  Ill.) 

VERMONT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  joint  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Library 
Association  and  the  Ftee  Public  Library 
Commission  was  held  at  Ludlow  October  19-20. 

The  following  program  was  given  on  Thurs¬ 
day:  Business  meeting,  “Local  Vermont  History 
in  Hemenway’s  ‘Gazetteer,’  ”  by  Caroline  Royce; 
“Present  Day  Problems  in  Book  Selection,”  by 
Florence  Robinson;  “What  Makes  the  Juvenile 
Book  Bad  or  Mediocre?”  by  Iva  Young;  “Li¬ 
brary  Publicity,”  by  Joseph  Wheeler;  memorial 
service  for  Elizabeth  Hills;  “The  Collection, 
Handling  and  Use  of  Local  Historical  Material 
in  a  Small  Library,”  by  Harold  G.  Rugg;  “The 
Library;  the  Community’s  Opportunity,”  by 
Jasper  Wright;  informal  discussion  of  Vermont 
poets,  introduced  by  Fanny  Fletcher;  “Studies 
in  Contemporary  Poetry,”  by  Grace  Hazard 
Conkling. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  banquet  was  given 
by  the  business  men  of  Ludlow  to  the  visiting 
librarians. 

Julia  Carter,  Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
College  and  Reference  Topics 
COLLEGE  and  Reference  Round  Table  was 
held  at  the  Illinois  State  Library  Association 
meeting  at  Urbana  and  had  an  attendance  of 
over  one  hundred  who  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  the  subjects  discussed. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  DICTIONARY  v 
In  a  talk  on  “The  making  of  a  dictionary,” 
Amanda  Flattery,  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library,  narrated  her  experience  as  a  definer  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
The  equipment  of  each  definer  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  in  the  work  were  discussed. 
The  work  was  traced  thru  the  successive  stages 
of  defining,  reviewing,  attaching  quotations  and 
editing.  Facsimiles  of  galley  proofs  and  page 
proofs  were  exhibited.  The  purpose  of  the  talk 
was  to_give  an  insight  into  the  mechanical  details 
of  dictionary  making.  Side  lights  revealed  the 
fact  that  even  so  serious  and  prosaic  a  task  as 
making  a  dictionary  may  abound  in  humorous 
situations. 

CURRENT  INFORMATION  REFERENCE  FILE 
Alice  S.  Johnson,  reference  librarian,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  speaking  on  the  use  of  an  in¬ 
formation  or  reference  file  in  the  reference  room 
said  that  such  a  file  of  pamphlets  and  clippings 
facilitated  finding  on  short  notice  information 
difficult  to  locate  in  books  and  too  recent  to  be 
indexed  in  the  Readers’  Guide  and  other  indexes. 
In  the  University  of  Illinois  library  a  selection 
is  made  for  the  reference  file  from  the  pamphlets 
currently  received  by  the  Gift  and  Exchange  de¬ 
partment.  The  New  York  Times  is  also  clipped 
for  whatever  may  be  useful,  including  speeches 
by  prominent  men,  documents  and  articles  on 
topics  which  the  students  may  select  for  argu¬ 
mentative  themes  or  debates.  After  the  sub¬ 
ject  headings  are  written  on  the  margins  of 
these  clippings  and  pamphlets  they  are  put  into 
manila  folders,  with  the  subjects  printed  or 
written  on  the  tabs  and  filed  alphabetically  in 
legal  cap  size  vertical  files.  As  a  rule  the 
Readers’  Guide  is  followed  in  deciding  on  the 
form  of  subject  heading  because  it  indexes  the 
same  sort  of  material.  A  typed  alphabetical  list 
of  all  the  subject  headings  in  the  file  with  spaces 
for  additions,  has  proved  to  be  of  much  as¬ 
sistance  in  arranging  the  material. 

UNIVERSITY  RENTAL  COLLECTIONS 
In  the  absence  of  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Schenck  presented  certain  facts 
in  regard  to  collections  in  college  and  university 
libraries.  The  rental  of  books  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Libraries  originated  about  1911 
when  the  Classical  Department  purchased  six 
Greek  and  six  Latin  dictionaries  at  a  cost  of 


seven  dollars  a  copy  and  rented  them  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  Greek  and  Latin  courses  for  seventy- 
five  cents  per  quarter. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  system  of  so- 
called  reserved  books,  by  which  as  many  as 
twenty  copies  of  a  book  were  placed  on  reserve, 
has  been  many  times  expanded.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  purchasing  several  sets  of  a  selected 
list  of  books  required  for  two  courses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  renting  a  set  for  a  small  fee 
to  one  or  more  students  for  the  quarter  was 
tried  during  the  autumn  quarter,  1913.  “The 
object  was  twofold;  first,  to  provide  the  student 
with  his  required  reading  so  that  it  might  be 
done  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and, 
second,  to  reduce  the  demand  for  these  books 
from  the  reserve  book  desk.”  These  sets  were 
not  accessioned,  classified  or  cataloged.  They 
were  placed  in  boxes  and  the  student  renting 
paid  the  fee  and  gave  a  receipt  for  the  set.  The 
demand  for  rental  books  has  spread  until  the 
departments  of  Biblical  Literature,  Commerce 
and  Administration,  Economics,  History,  Polit¬ 
ical  Science,  Romance  and  Sociology  are  also 
represented  in  this  collection.  In  1915-1916 
there  were  in  all  104  sets  or  libraries  which  were 
available  for  rental.  In  1916-17  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  sets  loaned  were:  Summer  quarter  49, 
autumn  quarter  65 ;  winter  quarter  73 ;  spring 
quarter  58;  total  245.  In  1917-1918  these  sets 
were  rented  to  students  in  the  Correspondence 
Department  for  the  first  time.  During  the  pres¬ 
ent  quarter  there  are  available  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  sets  for  thirty-seven  courses.  The 
number  of  single  volumes  loaned  by  the  day 
(three  cents  rental  per  day)  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing. 

Books  are  now  rented  in  three  different  ways, 
(a)  A  set  of  books  including  all  those  required 
for  the  course  is  loaned  for  the  quarter,  (b) 

A  number  of  the  most  important  books,  or  even 
single  volumes,  are  loaned  for  the  quarter,  (c) 
Single  volumes  are  loaned  by  the  day. 

The  basis  for  the  fee  for  the  rental  of  the  first 
sets  was  one-eighth  of  the  cost  price  of  the  sets; 
this  has  been  raised  to  one-fifth  of  the  cost  price. 
The  collection  is  not  intended  to  make  a  profit; 
and  no  overhead  expenses  are  figured.  All  that 
is  expected  is  that  in  time  the  sets  will  pay  for 
themselves.  The  fund  available  is  a  loan  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  University,  and  is  not 
charged  against  the  library  book  budget.  The 
cost  of  the  books  purchased  is  debited  to  the 
loan  fund  and  the  fees  collected  are  credited  to 
the  fund. 

The  advantages  of  the  Rental  Svstem  are: 
The  demand  on  the  library  to  supply  required 
reading  in  large  classes  is  to  some  extent  re¬ 
lieved;  the  library  is  not  required  to  purchase 
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many  duplicates  which  might  later  be  discarded; 
the  student  is  more  likely  to  do  his  required 
reading. 

Mr.  Schenk’s  account  of  the  rental  collection 
plan  to  university  library  patrons  led  Mr.  Roden 
to  hope  that  the  same  expedient  might  serve  to 
relieve  somewhat  the  difficult  situation  confront¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Public  Library  with  reference 
to  students  of  the  so-called  University  College. 
The  latter  comprises  a  series  of  courses  given 
by  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty 
in  downtown  quarters  in  the  evening  or  late  in 
the  afternoon.  They  are  largely  attended  by 
public  school  teachers  and  others,  and  are  ad¬ 
mirable  and  much  appreciated.  The  various 
instructors  supply  the  Library  with  lists  of  their 
required  readings.  The  Library  assembles  as 
many  of  the  titles  as  it  is  able  to  spare — usually 
but  one  copy  of  each;  sometimes  none  at  all — 
and  these  are  kept  together  for  the  duration  of 
the  respective  courses.  They  can  be  used  only 
in  the  reading  room,  this  provision  being  by 
way  of  trying  to  serve  as  many  readers  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  books  available.  Obviously  this 
plan  serves  but  a  small  portion  of  possible 
readers  and  these  at  the  expense  of  convenience 
and  time  in  restricting  the  use  of  the  books  to 
the  Library.  Mr.  Roden  thought  that  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  adapt  the  university  rental 
plan  to  the  needs  of  these  students  in  the  down¬ 
town  classes.  The  Public  Library  has  for  years 
conducted  a  supplementary  rental  collection  of 
current  popular  books,  both  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction,  with  great  success  and  public  approba¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  seem  quite  feasible  to  include 
such  books  as  above  mentioned.  At  any  rate, 
the  experiment  will  be  made. 

INTER-LIBRARY  LOAN 

Continuing,  Mr.  Roden  said  that  a  reference 
problem  in  urgent  need  of  solution  is  that  of 
the  so-called  ‘inter-library  loan’.  A  clear  defini¬ 
tion  of  this  term,  and  a  general  acceptance  of 
such  a  definition  would  be  most  timely.  At 
present  some  of  our  smaller  library  neighbors 
appear  to  entertain  the  idea  that  ‘inter-library 
loan’  covers  all  requests  for  material  desired  by 
local  patrons  and  not  available  in  local  collec¬ 
tions.  Few  large  libraries  are  in  a  position  to 
spare  the  time  and  help  for  the  service  asked 
of  them,  and  it  would  seem  proper  for  the  State 
Library  Association  to  formulate  something  in 
the  way  of  a  definition,  setting  out  the  limits  of 
the  accommodation  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
as  well  as  the  limits  of  reasonable  requests, 
which  should  govern  and  might  be  invoked  in 
these  very  one-sided  transactions.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  looked  to  for  help  in  time  of  trouble  by 
one’s  neighbors,  but,  after  all,  no  municipal  pub¬ 
lic  library  has  any  legal  right  whatever  to  send 


its  books  out  of  the  city,  or  to  transfer  their 
custody  to  a  similar  institution  elsewhere.  Only 
an  emergency  of  particular  stress  could  serve 
to  give  even  the  color  of  justification  to  such 
a  procedure,  and  this  very  strict  and  illiberal 
construction  of  the  term  ‘inter-library  loan’ 
should  at  least  be  borne  in  mind,  even  if  it  is 
not  always  closely  observed. 

Theodore  W.  Koch. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Library  Association  was  held  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library 
October  10  to  12. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Matthew  S.  Dudgeon  of  the  Library,  who,  em¬ 
phasized  the  democracy  of  the  modern  public 
library,  more  democratic  and  accessible  than 
our  schools,  “more  democratic  than  democracy” 
itself. 

Gladys  May  Andrews  in  her  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  discussed  the  increasing  complexity  of  li¬ 
brary  problems  and  the  function  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  as  a  forum  for  their  discussion.  Deploring 
the  “paltry”  membership  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  after  thirty  years  of  activity,  she 
recommended  a  membership  committee  with  a 
slogan  of  five  hundred  members,  fuller  co¬ 
operation  with  other  associations,  including 
joint  state  meetings,  biennial  elections,  co¬ 
operation  with  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Association  in  A.  L.  A.  conferences. 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
described  work  of  that  association  and  said 
that  it  is  ready  and  willing  to  render  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  libraries  in  their  publicity  pro¬ 
grams.  He  acknowledged  the  common  public 
indifference  to  the  proper  support  of  libraries. 
Schools,  good  roads,  and  other  forms  of  public 
service  have  established  themselves  in  accepted 
programs  of  enlargement;  there  is  no  reason 
why  libraries  should  not  do  the  same.  The 
library  can  best  be  advertised  to  the  public  by 
good  service.  Poor  service  does  endless  harm. 

Frederic  G.  Melcher  described  the  progress 
already  made  in  extending  the  influence  of  the 
Children’s  Book  Week  movement  among  church¬ 
es,  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  Mr. 
Melcher  spoke  again  in  the  evening  on  the  li¬ 
brary  work  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France  which  was  illustrated  by  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  The  place  being  made  in  the 
popular  mind  for  the  “bibliotheques  populaires” 
was  strongly  emphasized.  In  the  evening,  also, 
Carl  Sandburg  discussed  the  new  poetry,  and 
entertained  the  audience  with  extensive  readings 
from  his  own  works  and  with  examples  of 
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American  balladry  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  guitar.  He  described  the  new  poetry  as 
not  a  movement,  but  a  phenomenon.  Various 
in  form,  the  non-metrical,  rhythmic  form  pre¬ 
vails,  altho  this  form  is  no  newer  than  the  Old 
Testament.  Poets  today,  as  always,  are  realists 
or  romanticists.  Mr.  Sandburg  believes  that 
the  future  opera  of  America  will  be  built  upon 
the  folk  music  that  now  exists,  or  is  in  process  of 
formation,  such  as  negro  melodies,  cowboy 
songs,  gutter-songs,  etc. 

RECRUITING  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP 

Mary  E.  Hazeltine  followed  with  an  address 
on  recruiting  for  librarianship,  in  which  she 
said  that  the  appeal  of  the  work  of  the  librarian 
should  be  made  clear  to  prospective  recruits. 
Librarianship  has  an  established  place  as  a  pro¬ 
fession:  national  headquarters,  association  liter¬ 
ature,  library  schools,  a  variety  of  professional 
tasks,  specialized  work,  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
motion,  and  no  fear  of  unemployment.  Re¬ 
cruiting  may  be  unconscious,  thru  advice,  ex¬ 
planation  and  belief,  or  conscious,  thru  direct 
encouragement  and  persuasion.  For  years  the 
demand  for  trained  librarians  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Library  School  received  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  requests  for  trained  people,  where¬ 
as  the  school  has  a  total  of  only  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  graduates  in  actual  service.  The 
school  can  accommodate  thirty-five  students  each 
year,  but  the  actual  attendance  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  school  has  averaged  twelve  each 
year.  Miss  Hazeltine  suggested  the  possibility 
of  each  of  Wisconsin’s  seventy-one  counties 
sending  one  student  every  two  years,  or  of  each 
of  the  forty-one  cities  of  five  thousand  or  more 
population  sending  one  student  each  year. 

LEGISLATION 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was  opened 
by  Clarence  B.  Lester  with  a  discussion  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  library  legislation,  reporting  that  prac¬ 
tically  everything  which  had  been  proposed  two 
years  ago  has  now  been  accomplished.  The 
County  Library  bill  was  passed  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  with  practically  no  opposition.  Changes 
made  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  were  noted 
as  follows:  (1)  Provision  for  the  exemption 
from  county  tax,  of  local  units  so  desiring;  (2) 
necessary  costs  to  be  charged  back  from  the 
county  to  the  local  unit  served;  (3)  provision 
for  the  five-member  board';  (4)  extension  of  the 
general  principle  of  representation  on  board 
of  units  served  by  the  central  system.  Some 
parts  of  the  county  library  law,  as  now  existing, 
are  in  the  nature  of  mere  inclusion  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  with  other  local  units,  in  special  provisions. 


A  system  already  established  in  a  county  may 
be  turned  over  to  administration  under  the  new 
county  library  law. 

The  Library  Commission  asked  for  changes  in 
the  Revision  Bill  to  eliminate  inconsistencies, 
apd  to  harmonize  the  various  acts  and  simplify 
the  statement  of  the  law  as  a  whole.  The 
function  of  the  revisor  has,  however,  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  the  inclusion  in  the  law  of 
actual  practice  in  effect  generally  among  li¬ 
braries  in  the  state.  Recognition  has  been  given 
to  the  practice  of  levying  money  from  general 
funds  by  special  appropriation.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  clear  up  the  confusion  prevailing 
in  the  organization  of  library  boards. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  substitution 
of  schedules  for  the  vouchers,  in  submitting  bills 
for  audit. 

CERTIFICATION 

Mary  A.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  certifica¬ 
tion  law,  introduced  in  January  and  passed  in 
June,  took  occasion  to  condemn  the  A.  L.  A.  cer¬ 
tification  plan  as  “snobbish,  undemocratic,  and 
impractical,”  whereas  “the  Wisconsin  plan  is 
based  on  actual  qualifications  for  entrance  into 
library  service,”  and  has  a  good  sound  working 
basis.  Cities  of  the  first  class  are  exempted  from 
its  provisions,  as  Milwjaukee’s  Civil  Service 
Commission  opposed  the  act. 

BOOKS  AND  READING 

May  Massee,  editor  of  the  Booklist,  discussed 
some  of  the  year’s  new  books,  including  “Queen 
Victoria,”  “The  New  World  of  Islam,”  “The 
Manhood  of  Humanity,”  “New  Voices,”  “The 
Bookman’s  Manual,”  “Three  Soldiers,”  “To  Let” 
and  “Liliom.” 

Peter  Wolter  considered  “Some  Price  Prob¬ 
lems,”  emphasizing  the  primary  fact  that  man¬ 
ufacturing  costs  keep  up  book  prices.  Paper 
and  binding  materials  have  declined  somewhat 
in  price,  but  printers  are  not  willing  to  submit 
to  reductions  and  binders  usually  follow  the 
lead  of  the  printers.  While  all  costs  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1914,  publishers’  prices  have 
not  as  a  rule  increased  to  any  such  extent.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  laboring  under  great  difficulties;  there 
is  need  of  a  larger  volume  of  business,  and 
librarians  are  urged  to  help  by  getting  more 
readers. 

Professor  C.  R.  Rounds  spoke  entertainingly 
on  Wisconsin  authors,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  whom  have  attained  notable  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  held  of  literature.  He  urged  the 
cultivation  of  pride  in  the  “family  tradition” 
of  authorship,  and  the  help  of  librarians  in 
bringing  to  light  the  literary  history  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  in  stimulating  present  day  literary  ac¬ 
tivity. 
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THE  BOOK  WAGON 

In  the  afternoon  Ida  Laye  Wright  of  Evanston 
gave  an  account  of  her  book  wagon  experiences. 
The  peculiar  geographical  and  social  situation 
of  Evanston,  with  no  east  to  west  transportation 
lines,  called  for  more  than  ordinary  methods  to 
furnish  library  service  to  the  factory  workers  in 
the  western  section  of  the  city.  Hence  the  book 
wagon.  Eleven  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by 
popular  subscription  to  inaugurate  the  work. 

The  library  has  benefited  by  the  development 
away  from  the  “institutional”  idea  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  democratic  and  sociable  atmosphere, 
and  this  “locomotive  branch”  is  economical  as 
compared  with  regular  branch  service. 

Sylvanus  J.  Carter  spoke  briefly  on  pensions 
for  librarians,  characterizing  the  prevailing  type 
of  pension  plan  as  unsound  and  based  on  false 
principles.  Latest  authorities  were  cited  to  show 
what  is  the  modern  and  approved  actuarial 
method  of  establishing  retirement  systems. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  groups  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  administrative  problems 
and  for  the  school  libraries  section  were  com¬ 
bined  for  a  joint  session,  when  Harriet  Long 
spoke  on  “The  Library  and  the  Study  Club.” 
The  relations  between  the  two  have  always  been 
intimate;  in  fact,  libraries  have  sometimes 
grown  out  of  study  clubs.  Librarians  should 
keep  in  closest  touch  with  clubs,  by  helping  to 
make  up  programs  and  by  furnishing  material. 
Systematic  programs  should  be  recommended 
to  the  clubs  rather  than  miscellaneous  topics. 
The  commission  and  traveling  libraries  should 
be  used  in  furnishing  material,  and  the  requests 
should  come  thru  the  local  library,  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  sent  thru  this  agency  in  any  case. 

COUNTY  LIBRARIES 

Julia  W.  Merrill  discussed  progress  in  county 
library  work  in  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee  and 
Antigo  are  the  only  counties  having  established 
county  library  systems.  The  matter  has  been 
brought  before  many  county  library  boards  and 
agitation  started  for  the  project,  with  varying 
success  in  the  following  counties:  Brown, 
Taylor,  Portage,  Jackson,  Rusk,  Winnebago,  La 
Crosse,  Eau  Claire,  Rock,  Marinette,  Iowa, 
Shawano,  Lincoln,  Merrill,  and  Wausau. 
Marinette  county  is  planning  for  a  county  book 
automobile.  Iowa  County  has  had  valuable 
assistance  from  the  Red  Cross  in  its  campaign. 

The  chief  difficulties  met  with  in  attempting 
to  introduce  county  libraries  are  that  the  large 
size  of  county  boards  makes  them  unwieldy  and 
difficult  to  convince;  the  good  roads  move¬ 
ment  absorbs  their  interest  and  funds  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  books;  confusion  exists  in  the  minds 
of  members  between  the  old  county  traveling  li¬ 
brary  system  and  the  new  plan.  There  is  fear 


that  the  city  is  going  to  get  something  from 
the  county  without  making  adequate  return. 

The  discussion  that  followed  showed  that  at 
least  twenty  cities  give  free  library  service  to 
their  respective  counties.  It  was  suggested  that 
free  service  might  be  desirable  to  stimulate  a 
desire  for  library  service,  so  that  when  the 
county  system  question  is  brought  before  the 
county  board  the  people  will  know  the  meaning 
of  the  movement  and  support  it.  Jealousy  be¬ 
tween  rival  cities  in  the  same  county  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  factor  in  forcing  free  library  service 
in  case  one  city  offered  it. 

DUPLICATE  PAY  COLLECTIONS 

Leila  Janes  discussed  “Books  ‘Never  in.’”  The 
remedy,  of  course,  is  duplication  of  copies,  but 
the  question  arises  as  to  how  far  libraries  should 
go  in  purchasing  duplicates.  The  practice  in 
Fond  du  Lac  is  to  buy  a  second  copy  when  there 
are  three  reserves  in  for  a  book,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  each  additional  three  until  five,  or  in 
certain  cases  ten,  copies  have  been  added.  One 
copy  is  always  kept  for  the  regular  shelf  and 
is  not  held  on  reserve.  When  there  is  much  de¬ 
mand  for  a  book  after  this  duplication  still  more 
copies  are  added,  for  people  want  their  new 
books  directly  and  not  even  small  libraries  can 
wait  long  for  a  book  to  be  approved  before  buy¬ 
ing.  Miss  Smith  gave  an  account  of  her  “Rent- 
ing  Collection  Annex,”  composed  of  expensive 
non-fiction  books  in  great  demand.  Thirty 
weeks  are  allowed  for  a  renting  collection  book 
to  pay  for  itself,  the  cost  price  is  divided  by 
thirty,  and  the  renting  fee  charged  accordingly. 
This  may  be  fifteen  or  fifty  cents.  The  new  col¬ 
lection  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  with¬ 
in  twenty-four  hours  not  a  book  remains  on  the 
shelf,  showing  the  willingness  of  the  public  to 
pay. 

The  Historical  Society  library  has  the  greatest 
number  of  requests  for  genealogies,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  rule  that  genealogical  books 
may  not  be  sent  out,  as  it  badly  cripples  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  do  so,  but  the  library  gives  to  those  re¬ 
questing  them  the  service  of  a  trained  gene¬ 
alogist. 

WORK  WITH  SCHOOLS 

The  Racine  system  of  reaching  children  thru 
the  schools  was  described  by  Miss  Caton. 

The  librarian  makes  personal  visits  to  the 
schools  at  least  twice  a  year,  explaining  what  a 
library  is,  telling  stories  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  telling  upper  grades  the  extent  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  its  support  by  the  city  and  its  use  to 
pupils  and  others.  Another  visit  is  made  in  the 
spring  to  each  class  to  talk  of  books  and  stimu¬ 
late  reading.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  giv¬ 
ing  these  talks  in  the  parochial  schools. 

Annie  Nunns  spoke  on  the  University  and  its 
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lending  problems.  Complete  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  Madison  libraries  enables  the  University 
to  give  especially  efficient  lending  service.  Re¬ 
quests  are  referred  to  the  library  that  can  best 
fill  them. 

Lucy  Thatcher  spoke  on  the  function  of  the 
normal  school  librarian,  and  Mr.  Rice  on  teach¬ 
ing  library  work  in  schools.  This  instruction 
should  be  made  definite,  not  incidental.  The 
teacher  librarians  now  being  fitted  for  this  work 
will  he  most  efficient  in  giving  children  this 
necessary  training. 

trustees’  section 

The  program  of  the  Trustees’  Section  was 
opened  by  William  Pieplow,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  and  chairman  of  the  section.  C.  B.  Lester 
spoke  on  “The  Budget,”  saying  that  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  percentage  value  of  the  four  principal  items 
of  a  budget  would  be:  Salaries,  forty-five  per 
cent;  books,  periodicals  and  binding,  twenty-five 
per  cent;  general  operation,  twenty-five  per  cent; 
maintenance  and  permanent  improvements,  five 
per  cent.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Lovejoy  discussed  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  Mary  Shinnick  made  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  the  “by-laws”  as  in  effect  in  the  library 
of  Watertown.  William  J.  Anderson,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject  of  salaries,  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  library 
trustee  to  guard  the  public  treasury.  There  are 
properly  constituted  officials  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  rather  the  trustee’s  business  to  promote  the 
service  of  the  library,  and  with  this  in  view  he 
will  not  seek  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  li¬ 
brary  employees.  He  distinguished  between  a 
purely  industrial  or  financial  organization  and 
an  institution  of  the  professional  character  of 
the  library,  and  believed  that  professional  ser¬ 
vices  should  be  recognized  and  paid  for.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  city  of  Madison,  he  told  of  consider¬ 
able  advances  in  library  salaries  and  indicated 
that  further  increases  were  probable. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows:  President,  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  vice-president,  Jessie  W.  Bingham, 
Rhinelander;  treasurer,  Florence  C.  Day,  Apple- 
ton;  secretary,  Vivian  C.  Little,  Watertown. 

Sylvester  J.  Carter,  Secretary. 

KANSAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
HE  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Hutchin¬ 
son  October  17-20,  with  the  largest  attendance 
of  librarians  and  trustees  in  the  history  of  the 
K.  L.  A.,  there  being  one  hundred  registered 
and  eighty-four  present.  The  program  was  in¬ 
teresting  and  inspiring  and  the  hospitality  of 
Hutchinson  much  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

On  Monday  evening  at  the  Public  Library, 
President  Mary  C.  Lee  of  Manhattan,  presiding, 


a  word  of  welcome  was  given  by  the  president 
of  the  Hutchinson  Library  Board,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Wolcott,  to  which  Miss  Lee  responded.  The 
address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  E.  H.  Lindley  of  Kansas  University,  his 
subject  being  “Wealth.” 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legislation  was  given  by  W.  H.  Kerr, 
chairman.  On  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kerr,  Judge 
Freeman  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  plan  the  work  of  the  Association  in 
initiating  the  county  library  law  thruout  the 
state.  Mr.  Hefflefinger  moved  to  amend  that  the 
committee  be  made  three  instead  of  five  and  that 
the  committee  not  only  make  the  plan  but  carry 
it  out.  The  committee  appointed  was  W.  H. 
Kerr,  chairman,  Minnie  J.  Grinstead,  and  J.  B. 
Hefflefinger.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
make  suggestions  to  the  state  codification  com¬ 
mittee  on  amalgamation  of  library  interests  in 
the  state.  Committee,  Grace  Derby,  Judge  Ru- 
penthal  and  Mr.  Bigger.  Much  appreciation 
was  expressed  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
legislation  in  getting  passed  at  the  1921  session 
of  the  legislature  the  county  library  law  and  the 
increase  in  library  tax  for  cities  of  the  second 
and  third  class. 

Nora  Daniel  led  an  interesting  discussion  on 
“County  Libraries — the  Next  Step  in  Kansas.” 

Julius  Lucht  spoke  on  “Raising  the  Standard 
of  Librarianship.”  He  said  that  librarians 
should  have  standards  as  do  doctors  and  law¬ 
yers,  and  he  presented  a  tentative  plan  outlined 
by  Maud  Shore  by  which  librarians  might  ob¬ 
tain  first,  second  or  third  class  certificates.  So 
strong  was  Mr.  Lucht’s  appeal  that  Mr.  Kerr 
moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
bring  in  a  report  at  the  next  K.  L.  A.  meeting 
giving  a  standard  of  certification  of  librarian- 
ship  in  Kansas,  for  consideration  and  adoption. 

At  noon  a  luncheon  was  given  in  the  Tea 
Room,  at  which  the  librarians  were  divided  into 
groups  and  held  round-table  discussions  on  their 
special  lines.  In  the  afternoon  Minnie  J.  Grin- 
stead  of  Liberal  spoke  in  an  interesting  man¬ 
ner  on  the  “Influence  of  the  Public  Library  in 
the  Community.”  J.  B.  Hefflefinger  gave  an  in¬ 
forming  talk  on  “Apportioning  the  Budget,”  say¬ 
ing  that  from  forty-four  to  fifty-four  per  cent 
of  the  library  income  should  be  spent  for  salaries 
and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  per  cent  for  books. 
At  four-thirty  an  automobile  ride  was  enjoyed 
thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Hutchinson  Library 
Board.  In  the  evening  an  address  on  “The  Re¬ 
naissance  of  Reading”  was  given  by  Frederic 
G.  Melcher.  Following  the  address  Mr.  Melcher 
showed  a  motion  picture  film  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France 
in  establishing  libraries. 
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On  Wednesday  morning  the  president,  Miss 
Lee,  gave  an  address  full  of  helpful  suggestions 
and  outlined  a  definite  program  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Association.  She  suggested 
revision  of  the  constitution,  a  standing  publicity 
committee,  a  permanent  committee  on  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  subscription  books,  the  organization 
of  a  Kansas  Library  Commission,  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  librarians  for  several  months  or  a 
year.  Mr.  Kerr  moved  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  on  revision  of  the  constitution 
with  Miss  Lee  as  chairman.  The  motion  was 
carried,  and  the  names  of  Delia  Brown  and 
Clara  Francis  were  added. 

For  the  committee  on  the  Kansas  List 
of  Children’s  Books,  Miss  Burgess,  Wichi¬ 
ta,  chairman,  reported,  and  a  copy  of 
the  list  of  books  selected  by  the  committee 
was  handed  to  each  person  present.  Mr.  Lucht 
read  a  very  interesting  report  on  District  Meet¬ 
ings.  Four  one-day  sessions  had  been  held  with 
a  total  registration  of  115.  The  meetings  proved 
a  success  in  every  way.  Affiliation  with  the  A. 
L.  A.  was  explained  by  Mr.  Manchester,  who 
moved  that  the  K.  L.  A.  apply  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
to  become  a  chapter  according  to  the  new  plan 
of  membership.  Mr.  Kerr  reported  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Appraisal  of  Subscription  Books,  and 
said  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  li¬ 
brary  board  passed  a  law  forbidding  their  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  afternoon  program  was  devoted  to  books 
and  reading.  Miriam  Clay  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  “Selection  of  Books  for  Children.”  This 
was  followed  by  an  address  on  “Religious  Books 
in  the  Public  Library,”  by  Rev.  Seward  Baker, 
of  Hutchinson.  Mrs.  McCaughey  spoke  briefly 
on  “Encouraging  Children’s  Reading”  and  Miss 
Romig  told  what  they  had  done  and  what  they 
were  planning  to  do  for  Children’s  Book  Week 
in  Abilene.  Mr.  Lucht  moved  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  meet  in  joint  ses¬ 
sion  with  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  for  the 
next  meeting  in  1922.  In  the  evening  the  K.  L. 
A.  enjoyed  a  banquet  and  dance  at  the  County 
Club  given  by  the  Hutchinson  Public  Library 
Board. 

Dora  Kershner  spoke  on  Thursday  morning 
on  how  to  care  for  and  mend  books.  Florence 
Cass  read  a  paper  on  “The  Librarian’s  Own 
Reading.”  Mrs.  Cass  believed  that  every  libra¬ 
rian  should  belong  to  some  study  club  and  take 
part  in  the  program.  Delia  Brown  of  Salina  was 
then  given  a  short  time  for  her  question  box, 
which  brought  out  many  problems  of  librarians. 

Resolutions  were  passed  thanking  Chancellor 
Lindley,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mrs.  Grinstead,  and  all 
others  who  contributed  to  the  rendering  of  a 
most  successful  program. 


The  Association  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
work  done  by  the  committees  on  publicity  and 
legislation,  by  whose  untiring  efforts  the  County 
Library  Law  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
recorded  its  recognition  and  full  appreciation 
of  what  the  Traveling  Libraries  Commission  has 
meant  to  the  K.  L.  A. 

The  nomination  committee  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations:  President,  Willis  H.  Kerr; 
vice-president,  Delia  Brown;  secretary,  Mable 
Parks;  treasurer,  Odella  Nation;  member-at- 
large,  Lida  Romig. 

Roberta  T.  McKowan,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  Library  Association  was  held  in 
Grand  Island,  October  13-17,  with  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  including 
trustees  as  well  as  librarians. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  county  libraries,  altho  none  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  present  time.  Jessie  Glass,  librarian 
of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  reported  that  the 
publicity  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  had  sent  letters  to  all  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  state,  in  an  effort  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  county  libraries.  Only  a  small  percentage 
responded,  and  lack  of  funds  prevented  a  fur¬ 
ther  effort. 

Anna  V.  Jennings,  librarian  at  the  Kearney 
Normal  School,  reported  that  a  list  of  books 
for  elementary  schools,  particularly  selected  for 
use  in  rural  districts,  had  been  compiled  by  her¬ 
self  and  Lila  Bowen  of  the  Extension  Department 
of  the  Omaha  Public  Library.  This  list  was  to 
have  been  printed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  but  since  lack  of  funds  prevented,  it 
was  made  a  bulletin  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  at  Kearney. 

A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this  session  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  rural  problems  in 
Nebraska,  since  library  service  is  so  inadequate 
for  such  communities.  The  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  county  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  the  county  agent,  the 
farmer  and  the  librarian,  in  very  helpful  and 
inspiring  talks.  Prof.  J.  0.  Rankin  of  the  State 
University  gave  statistics  compiled  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  reading 
matter  in  farm  homes  of  the  state.  Prof.  H.  C. 
Filley  of  the  State  University  gave  an  excellent 
list  of  books  on  farm  economics,  in  the  course 
of  an  inspiring  talk  on  “The  Farmer  and  the 
Library.” 

The  program  included  a  round  table  for  trus¬ 
tees  as  well  as  one  for  librarians,  this  year.  At 
both  meetings  there  were  very  helpful  discus¬ 
sions  of  current  problems. 
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The  Association  was  fortunate  in  its  visitors 
this  year.  At  one  session,  Keene  Abbott,  Ne¬ 
braska  author,  gave  a  delightful  reading  of  his 
story,  “The  Wind-Fighters,”  which  is  a  keen 
and  beautiful  appreciation  of  life  on  the  plains 
in  the  early  days.  The  story  may  be  found  in 
the  Outlook  for  January  12,  1916.  Frederic  G. 
Melcher  of  New  York  gave  an  inspiring  talk, 
“A  Book  Renaissance,”  which  was  especially 
interesting  to  us  who  are  so  far  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  book  publishing. 

At  the  closing  business  session  it  was  voted 
that  Nebraska  co-operate  with  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  Kansas  in  an  effort  to  have  an  inter-state 
library  meeting  next  year.  Considerable  inter¬ 
est  was  also  shown  in  plans  for  district  meet¬ 
ings  within  the  state,  following  the  report  given 
by  Nellie  Williams,  on  the  district  meeting  held 
in  Fairbury  last  spring.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  on  the  publicity  work  started 
during  the  past  year.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  interest  an  influential  citizen  in  each  con¬ 
gressional  district  of  the  state,  and  work  thru 
him.  The  ultimate  aim  is  the  county  library. 

Nebraska  voted  to  apply  for  affiliation  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  under  the  new  ruling.  It  is  also 
planned  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for  A.  L.  A. 
membership  among  the  librarians  in  the  state. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Loretta  Murphy,  North 
Platte;  first  vice-president,  Merlyn  Anderson, 
Beatrice;  second  vice-president,  Sara  Gosselink, 
Fremont;  secretary-treasurer,  Czarina  M.  Hall, 

Omaha.  Czarina  M.  Hall,  Secretary. 

UTAH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  Utah  Library  Association  held  its  ninth 
annual  meeting  in  the  Governor’s  Board 
Room,  State  Capitol,  October  22,  President  Mary 
E.  Downey,  presiding.  Sixty-five  librarians  and 
trustees  were  in  attendance,  the  largest  number 
at  any  meeting  yet  held  by  the  Association. 

The  first  Handbook  of  the  Association  to  be 
printed,  containing  dates  of  organization  and 
annual  meetings,  names  of  Presidents,  lists  of 
officers  for  1921,  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
the  list  of  active  members,  followed  by  a  list 
of  members  by  towns  and  libraries,  was  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Preliminary  to  the  program  the  following 
pertinent  matters  were  suggested  for  considera¬ 
tion  thru  the  day  intervening  before  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Meeting  and  to  he  discussed  at  that  time: 
the  new  by-laws  relating  to  State  Association 
affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.;  importance  of  the 
Handbook  as  a  means  of  increasing  member¬ 
ship;  appointment  of  a  membership  committee; 
larger  state  association  membership  the  fore¬ 


runner  of  increased  A.  L.  A.  membership;  sug¬ 
gestions  to  executive  and  other  committees  to 
follow  constitution  and  by-laws;  alteration  of 
section  five  of  the  constitution  to  include  only 
last  three  ex-presidents,  instead  of  all,  on  the 
Executive  Board,  as  the  increasing  number  is 
becoming  impractical. 

In  her  president’s  address,  “An  Eastern,  a 
Middle-West  and  a  Western  Problem  in  State 
Library  Extension,”  Mary  Elizabeth  Downey 
gave  her  twenty-year  study  of  the  subject,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio 
and  Utah,  showing  differences  in  developing 
State  extension  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  due  to  population,  classes  of  people, 
area,  climate,  topography,  transportation,  cost, 
effort,  affiliating  agencies,  appropriations,  and 
departments  of  state  thru  which  the  work  is 
done.  She  said  that  no  common  pattern  could 
be  used  from  state  to  state  but  that  there  must 
be  adaptation  in  every  case  to  suit  the  partic¬ 
ular  conditions,  and  ended  by  telling  the  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
to  which  she  had  recently  gone. 

Reports  of  progress  by  librarians  followed 
from  county,  public,  corporation,  secondary  and 
normal  school,  college,  agricultural  college, 
and  university  libraries.  While  time  could  be 
given  for  samples  only  of  what  might  have  been 
told  by  all  present,  this  part  of  the  program  was 
one  of  the  most  welcome  to  all  listeners.  G.  Y. 
Cannon,  due  to  illness  of  W.  E.  Ware,  to  whom 
the  topic  was  assigned,  gave  the  “Essentials  in 
a  Small  Library  Building,”  illustrating  his  talk 
by  points  in  Utah  libraries  designed  by  the  firm 
of  Ware,  Treganza  and  Cannon.  Esther  Nel¬ 
son  then  described  the  University  Library  loan 
work  thruout  the  state,  which  for  the  most  part 
is  done  with  the  university  graduates  teaching 
in  high  schools,  and  extension  correspondence 
students.  The  University  is  willing  to  meet  any 
request  so  far  as  limitations  permit.  Discus¬ 
sion  showed  that  like  service  was  being  ren¬ 
dered  by  Brigham  Young  University  Library,  the 
county  and  public  libraries,  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  libraries. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a  talk  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Forrester  on  “Co-operation  Be¬ 
tween  the  Branch  Library  and  a  Near-by  Pub¬ 
lic  School”  in  which  she  told  of  the  work  of  her 
library  with  an  adjoining  school  thru  its  princi¬ 
pal.  Lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library  are 
planned  and  given  to  the  children  by  the  libra¬ 
rian.  Orpha  Keyser  spoke  of  the  “Classroom 
Libraries  in  the  Salt  Lake  Schools”  showing  the 
development  of  the  School  Department  of  the 
Public  Library  recently  established.  Prof.  J. 
E.  McKnight  gave  an  able  address  on  what  the 
teacher  should  know  about  a  library  and  what 
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the  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  libra¬ 
rian. 

Joanna  H.  Sprague  in  telling  “What  the  Salt 
Lake  Library  is  Doing  for  the  Business  Man,” 
said  that  the  staff  addressed  letters  to  people  in 
the  classified  part  of  the  City  Directory  men¬ 
tioning  books  in  the  Library  on  the  respective 
subjects  and  asking  for  recommendations  of 
others.  The  result  was  a  greatly  increased  use 
of  the  books  in  these  classes  both  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  reference  departments.  Julia  T. 
Lynch  followed  with  an  account  of  “The  Spen¬ 
cer  ClawTson  Music  Collection,”  the  first  me¬ 
morial  collection  of  music  books  in  the  State, 
giving  its  history,  contents  and  use.  Prof.  M. 
W.  Poulson,  speaking  on  “The  Trustee  and  the 
Library,”  said  the  library  trustee  should  have 
vision  to  plan  for  the  future,  co-operate  with  the 
librarian,  understand  the  value  of  books  and  li¬ 
braries,  realize  that  the  communities  are  com¬ 
posed  of  people  with  varied  interests,  and  to 
have  a  budget,  using  money  for  service,  not  ex¬ 
travagance,  but  seeing  that  the  money  be  spent 
and  not  put '  by  for  savings. 

Apropos  of  Children’s  Book  Week,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Blanchard  gave  a  reading  from  her  book  “Car- 
ita,”  and  Hester  Bonham  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  “The  Coming  Children’s  Book  Week.” 

The  report  of  the  Resolutions  committee  in 
reference  to  Miss  Downey  said:  “We  congratu¬ 
late  the  State  of  Utah  for  having  had  the  valua¬ 
ble  and  efficient  services  of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Downey  who  has  acted  as  State  Library  Or¬ 
ganizer  and  Secretary  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Under  her  supervision  our  libraries  have  devel¬ 
oped  .from  a  few  unorganized  book  collections 
to  more  than  fifty  libraries  with  tax  support. 
The  movement  for  a  book  to  every  child,  suited 
to  his  grade,  in  every  school  room,  has  swept 
the  state.  Due  to  her  efforts  we  have  made  an 
enviable  record  in  County  Library  organization, 
thirteen  county  libraries  already  being  estab¬ 
lished.  The  service  of  many  of  our  school  libra¬ 
ries  has  been  greatly  increased.  Because  of  her 
stimulus  the  secondary  schools  are  in  the  midst 
of  promising  library  development.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  express  our  deep  regret  at  her  leav¬ 
ing  our  state  and  congratulate  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  in  securing  her  efficient  services.  We 
trust  that  the  splendid  foundation  so  well  laid 
in  Utah,  will  be  continued  with  no  less  efficien¬ 
cy.” 

Other  resolutions  passed  included  expressions 
of  appreciation  to  all  who  had  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  to  the  compilers 
of  the  Handbook.  There  was  also  one  recording 
that  the  Association  “favors  the  making  of  more 
adequate  provision  for  our  public  schools  for 


the  systematic  teaching  of  the  use  of  books  and 
literature,”  and  one  deploring  “the  publication 
of  juvenile  books,  the  physical  make  up  of  which 
tends  to  endanger  the  eyesight  of  children,”  and 
recording  the  Association’s  pledge  “to  purchase 
and  give  shelf  room  to  as  little  of  such  reading 
material  as  possible.” 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Prof.  M.  W.  Poulson,  Provo;  first  vice- 
president,  Julia  T.  Lynch,  Salt  Lake;  second 
vice-president,  Cora  Clark  Stevens,  Ogden;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Ireta  Peters,  Brigham;  executive 
board,  Ruth  Kingsbury,  Salt  Lake;  Amy  Pratt, 
Kaysville. 

Ireta  Peters,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION 

HE  twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association  was  held  in 
the  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  to  3rd,  and  can  he  regarded  as  a  success 
in  every  essential  respect. 

The  P.  N.  L.  A’s  territory  embraces  the  states 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Utah,  the  Canadian  province  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  the  territory  of  Alaska.  The  majority 
of  the  librarians  enrolled  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  however,  are  located  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  the  decision  to  hold  the  Conference  at  the 
eastern  side  of  Washington  naturally  precluded 
as  large  an  attendance  as  in  the  three  past  years, 
when  the  Association  met  at  Seattle,  Vancouver 
and  Portland.  Nevertheless,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  librarians  were  in  attendance. 

The  program,  principally  built  around  the 
needs  and  aims  of  the  smaller  libraries,  was  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  subjects  chosen,  and  these  were 
placed  in  competent  hands;  the  discussions  were 
vigorous,  and  often  entertaining.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  fortunate  in  having  in  President  Ste¬ 
wart  a  stimulating  and  tactful  personality,  while 
Librarian  Fuller,  and  the  Spokane  Library 
Board,  planned  such  arrangements  for  the  social 
entertainment  of  visitors  as  made  the  Confer¬ 
ence  memorable. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Helen  G. 
Stewart,  dealt  principally  with  library  budgets, 
their  necessity,  and  their  proportionate  relations 
to  other  municipal  expenditures.  If  libraries 
are  to  be  centres  of  stimulation,  of  leadership, 
they  must  ignore  the  snare  of  the  merely  obvi¬ 
ous;  both  the  books  added  and  the  policies  pur¬ 
sued  must  reflect,  not  merely  the  “safe  and  sane” 
— and  commonplace — but  something  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  that  refuses  to  reject  the  new 
because  of  its  novelty.  Librarians  should  gauge 
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their  profession  in  terms  of  its  community  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  They  should  adjust  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  the  mental,  social,  political  and 
spiritual  unrest  of  the  present  day,  and  work  for, 
the  day  when  people  will  make  adequate  appro¬ 
priations  for  libraries  with  the  same  cheerful¬ 
ness,  the  same  sense  of  necessity  and  value,  as 
they  today  do  for  utilities  not  any  more  requisite 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

C.  W.  Smith  presented  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Pacific  Northwest  Bibliography  (see 
Library  Journal,  1921,  p.  722),  and  a  cor¬ 
dial  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  him  for  his 
labors. 

Lucile  Largo,  of  Spokane,  in  the  absence  of 
Mildred  Pope,  reported  for  the  School  Library 
Committee.  The  work  of  the  Committee,  the 
report  showed,  had  taken  two  directions  during 
the  year,  (1)  the  carrying  out  of  the  program 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Education,  (2) 
regional  follow-up  work  of  the  P.  N.  L.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  preceding  year.  In  prosecuting 
the  former,  questionnaires  had  been  sent  to  all 
colleges,  normal  schools,  public  and  state  li¬ 
braries,  and  state  departments  of  education  thru- 
out  P.  N.  L.  A.  territory,  and  the  results  for¬ 
warded  to  Harriet  A.  Wood,  chairman  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Co-operation  between  the 
Library  and  the  School.  The  Committee’s  re¬ 
port  has  been  published  in  that  of  the  Puget 
Sound  English  Teachers’  Association,  and  its 
recommendations  made  a  part  of  the  new  Eng¬ 
lish  course  for  high  schools  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  Committees  of  the 
P.  N.  L.  A.  is  the  Subscription  Book  Committee, 
of  which  Ruth  Rockwood  has  for  several  years 
been  chairman.  The  Committee  recommended 
the  quarterly  publication  of  its  findings,  and 
suggested  an  effective  and  economical  plan  for 
doing  this,  which  the  Conference  unanimously 
adopted.  The  report  on  War  Records,  by  Miss 
Marvin,  Oregon  state  librarian,  recommended 
the  continuation  of  the  work,  and  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  check  list  of  diaries  and  other  war 
material  for  each  of  the  states  included  in  P. 
N.  L.  A.  territory.  Mr.  Puller  reported  that 
Spokane  County  had  voted  $1,000  to  the  local 
Historical  Society  for  this  work.  Miss  Marvin 
also  reported  on  the  proposed  joint  conference 
of  the  P.  N.  L.  A.  and  California  Association. 
This  has  been  a  topic  of  common  interest  for 
three  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  Ashland,  Medford  or  Crater 
Lake  in  1923. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Garber,  Jr.,  of  the  Parmly  Billings 
Library,  Montana,  brought  to  the  Association 
the  greetings  of  that  State,  explained  the  physi¬ 


cal  conditions  that  made  speedy  library  progress 
difficult,  and  gave  as  the  present  outstanding 
needs  an  effective  state  organizer,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  county  libraries.  Greetings  from 
Idaho  were  presented  by  Jessie  Eraser,  of  Twin 
Palls  library,  who  stated  that  the  library  asso¬ 
ciation  of  that  state  was  six  years  old,  and  had 
drafted  and  promoted  a  state  library  law,  de¬ 
feated,  however,  last  January. 

At  the  Monday  afternoon  session,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  brought  forward  for  discussion  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  trustees  of  libraries  that  are  insti¬ 
tutional  members  of  the  Association  automatical¬ 
ly  become  members,  qualifying  on  the  institu¬ 
tional  dues  paid.  The  suggestion  was  adopted. 

The  topic  for  the  afternoon  was  “Budgets,” 
led  by  John  Boynton  Kaiser,  Tacoma,  with  a 
paper  on  “New  Linancial  Boundary  Lines.” 
Mr.  Kaiser’s  conclusions  were,  that  if  librarians 
could  justify  their  claims  for  increased  finan¬ 
cial  support  in  terms  of  service — quantitative, 
qualitative  and  potential — they  could  retain 
their  faith  in  the  judgment  of  thm,people,  who, 
after  the  submission  of  proper  proof,  would  give 
libraries  the  necessary  funds  for  enlarged  and 
improved  service. 

Elizabeth  B.  Powell,  Missoula  Public  Library, 
attempted  an  answer  to  the  question  “What 
Should  we  Do  if  our  Appropriations  were 
Trebled?”  She  believed  the  staff  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  Salaries  should  be  graded 
upward.  Then  she  would  advertise  much  more 
widely  and  systematically  than  is  now  possi¬ 
ble.  A  mail  order  department  should  be  in¬ 
augurated,  the  telephone  service  of  the  reference 
room  be  made  better  known.  Enlarged  work 
could  be  done  with  schools.  No  limit  should  be 
set  on  loans  to  adults.  Hundreds  of  good,  tho 
not  new,  books  are  in  every  library;  these  should 
be  put  in  circulation— empty  the  shelves,  rather 
than  build  more  stacks!  The  items  of  upkeep 
being  fixed,  a  great  proportion  of  the  increased 
revenue  would  naturally  go  to  book  purchases. 

W.  V.  Vincent,  of  the  Spokane  Library  Board, 
discussed  library  revenues  and  expenditures, 
using  the  Spokane  library  system  as  the  basis 
and  material  for  his  presentation  of  underlying 
principles,  and  devoting  his  address  largely 
to  the  bearings  that  income  has  on  investment, 
expenditures  and  circulation.  These  points 
were  clearly  visualized  in  three  large  charts,  m 
each  of  which  circles  were  divided  into  segments, 
showing  the  proportions  of  total  revenue  each 
cost  the  citizens.  Thus,  the  Spokane  library  in¬ 
vestment  is  roughly,  $356,000,  and  of  this  the 
main  library  represents  $233,000,  or  65.3  per 
cent,  the  three  branches  $105,600,  or  29.6  per 
cent,  the  five  stores  $11,000—3.2% — and  the 
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The  STEREOGRAPH  puts  one  into  that  same  intimate  touch  with  the  interesting  places  and 
peoples  of  the  world  as  actual  travel;  in  other  words,  “What  the  telephone  does  for  the  ear 
the  stereograph  does  for  the  eye.”  — — — — — — — — — 


A  busy,  happy  corner  in  the  Public  Library,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Scenes  similar  to  this  take  place  daily  in  libraries  throughout 

KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY,  Inc.  ::  :: 


Very  attractive 
handpainted  sets 
on  Wild  Flowers, 
Birds  and  Cos¬ 
tumes  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added 
to  our  material 
especially  adapted 
for  library  use. 


the  country. 

Meadvflle,  Pa. 


To  remain  ignorant  of  these  great  subjects 
of  nature  is  to  be  palpably  behind  thfe  times 

Our  W  orld 

A  Sketch  of  Origins  according  to  Science 

By  CHARLES  HARVEY  PECK 

BOOK  that  might  fitly  be  called  the 
“Outline  of  Science.”  It  presents  the 
chief  features  of  physical  science,  from, 
the  origin  of  the  earth  to  the  evolution  of 
mind,  without  technical  details  that  prevent 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  this  great 
subj  ect. 

From  nebula  to  man  is  a  long  road,  but  it 
has  been  travelled;  and  the  unbroken  story 
of  that  journey,  as  revealed  by  modern  science, 
is  therein  told  concisely  and  in  plain  terms. 
The  greater  divisions  of  science — astronomy, 
geology,  physics  and  chemistry,  biology  and 
psychology— supply  the  stages  and  the  cli¬ 
maxes  of  that  story  graphically  sketched  in 
broad  outline  and  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
evolution  as  understood  by  the  leading  men  of 
science  of  our  day. 

This  subject,  as  a  whole,  has  never  before  been 
treated  in  the  compass  of  one  volume. 

At  Booksellers,  $2.50,  or  from  the  Publishers 

THE  FRANKLAYE  PRESS,  117  West  Street,  New  York 

Now  listed  at  many  of  the  Public  Libraries 


For  Libraries  everywhere 


SNIDER’S 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON  $1.50 

By  Denton  J.  Snider  of  St.  Louis.  A 
new  interpretation. 

SNIDER’S 

Dante’s  INFERNO  $1.50 

Dante’s  PURGATORIO  & 

PARADISO  $1.50 

New  editions  in  new  form  of  these 
notable  commentaries. 

SNIDER’S 

A  WALK  IN  HELLAS  $1.50 

New  (3rd)  edition  of  this  standard 
work  on  ancient  Greece  thru  modern 
eyes. 

serious  and  important  books 
for  regular  stock 


The  William  Harvey  Miner  Co.,  Inc. 

Publishers,  St.  Louis 

(or  from  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York) 
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schools  $7,000,  or  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent. 
The  1921  budget  called  for  an  income  of 
$75,847,  of  which  the  main  library  would  ab¬ 
sorb  about  $52,000,  the  three  branches  $17,748, 
and  the  five  branch  stores  $5,385.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  cost  in  the  main  library  were:  office 
and  order  department  9.7;  cataloging  5.4;  refer¬ 
ence  18.6;  circulation  (adult)  16.3;  (juvenile) 
9;  janitors  and  upkeep  10.5.  The  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  system  was  512,646,  and  it  was  not¬ 
able  that  some  of  the  sections  that  cost  the  citi¬ 
zens  least  in  investment  and  upkeep  were  doing 
a  proportionately  large  share  of  the  circulation. 
Thus  the  five  stores,  with  only  3.2  of  municipal 
investment,  and  7.1  of  this  year’s  expenditure, 
were  doing  24  per  cent  of  the  system’s  circula¬ 
tion. 

President  Stewart  read  a  paper  by  W.  E. 
Henry,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  “Where  Shall  the  Burden  Rest?”  printed 
in  full  in  the  Library  Journal  of  October  15. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  these  address¬ 
es  Mr.  Munn,  of  Seattle,  pointed  out  the  wisdom 
of  securing,  by  special  service,  the  co-operation 
of  business  men  and  city  officials.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  a  per  capita  revenue  of 
50  cents  was  inadequate.  President  Stewart 
suggested  that  libraries  might  legitimately  de¬ 
velop  forms  of  specialized  service,  charging 
for  them  in  the  same  way  as  duplicate  book 
collections  are  loaned  on  a  special  fee,  and 
that  thus  libraries  need  not  be  wholly  dependent 
on  taxation.  Mrs.  Garber  pointed  out  that  tho 
many  library  users  were  not  tax  payers,  there 
was  objection  to  library  service  being  other  than 
“free  to  all.”  Mr.  Ridington  stated  that  widely 
varying  systems  of  assessment  made  a  millage 
tax  give  widely  varying  library  revenues  in 
cities  of  similar  population  in  the  Canadian 
province  of  Ontario,  and  this  fact  led  last  year 
to  the  introduction  of  a  per  capita  system  of  li¬ 
brary  tax. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  next  day  was  an 
address  by  the  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Eassett,  recently 
appointed  Professor  of  Government  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  and  for  several  terms  Mayor 
of  Spokane.  He  maintained  that  the  facts  of 
social,  educational,  economic,  industrial  and 
national  history  were  all  in  support  of  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  world  is  growing  better,  not 
worse,  and  he  believed  that  the  optimists  should, 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  challenge  the  assertions  of 
the  pessimists,  and  compel  them  to  abandon  their 
position. 

“Country  Libraries”  was  the  general  topic  of 
the  fourth  session.  The  report  of  Cornelia  Mar¬ 
vin,  State  Librarian,  Oregon,  was  in  her  absence 
read  by  Miss  Blair,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
record  of  substantial  achievement  and  progress. 


“Three  Unsolved  Problems”  were  next  dealt 
with — Montana,  by  Lucia  Haley,  University  of 
Montana;  Idaho,  by  Marian  Orr,  Idaho  Falls; 
and  British  Columbia,  by  Herbert  Killam,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  British  Columbia  Library  Commis¬ 
sion.  All  had  features  in  common — public  in¬ 
difference  due  to  imperfect  information,  inabili¬ 
ty  to  carry  on  progressive  library  work  because 
of  lack  of  money,  temporary  and  partial  cessa¬ 
tion  of  effort  because  of  local  conditions,  and 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  vast  geographical  ex¬ 
tent  and  costly  and  inadequate  transportation 
facilities.  In  spite  of  these,  reports  of  progress 
along  certain  and  different  lines  came  from 
each,  Miss  Orr  reported  forty-nine  libraries 
in  Idaho,  and  that  the  chief  lack  wTas  of  central 
state  organization,  while  in  British  Columbia 
the  lack  of  a  taxable  unit,  and  the  absence  of 
social  cohesion  due  to  so  many  small  and  separ¬ 
ated  communities  living  in  remote  valleys,  had 
of  necessity  imposed  a  library  policy  which  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  more  thickly  populated  lower 
mainland. 

Judson  T.  Jennings’  report  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  read  by  Ralph  Munn,  told  of  the 
activities  during  the  year  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Washington  section  of  the  P.  N. 
L.  A.  at  the  last  Conference  for  the  enactment  of 
a  county  library  law  for  Washington.  Two  laws 
had  been  submitted,  one  by  the  Committee,  an¬ 
other  by  Mr.  Elliott  of  Walla  Walla,  but  died  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  so  that  the  library 
law  of  Washington  to-day  remains  as  it  was  in 
1915.  Mr.  Jennings  suggested  that  future  work 
be  undertaken  from  a  different  starting  point. 
Instead  of  a  county  library  law  being  advocated 
by  librarians,  the  requests  for  enactment  ought 
to  come  from  such  organizations  as  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  State  Grange, 
farmers  and  country  residents  who  desire  and 
•  need  library  service. 

Anne  M.  Mulheron,  Library  Association  of 
Portland,  then  spoke  on  “Specialization,  its 
Fitness  and  its  Future  in  Relation  to  Public  Li¬ 
braries.”  There  is  to-day,  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
over-specialization,  over-balancing  normal  li¬ 
brary  work  by  trying  to  give  special  service  to 
too  small  groups.  In  the  larger  cities,  where 
special  libraries  exist  there  should  be  cordial  co¬ 
operation  with  the  public  library.  In  planning 
specialties  in  a  public  library,  the  size  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  building  are  important  fac¬ 
tors,  some  library  systems,  such  as  Cleveland, 
being  in  a  large  measure  the  outgrowth  of  the 
limitations  and  opportunities  imposed  or  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  physical  plant. 

Fanny  E.  Reynolds,  Seattle  Public  Library, 
next  discussed  “Books  for  the  Blind,”  and  strong¬ 
ly  advocated  centralization  of  the  books  for 
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the  blind  in  one  or  two  libraries  for  each  state 
in  the  whole  P.  N.  L.  A.  territory,  as  individual 
libraries  have  inadequate  collections.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  union  catalog  be  prepared,  in  both 
printed  and  embossed  type,  and  that  every  blind 
reader  be  provided  with  a  copy  in  the  em¬ 
bossed,  and  every  library  one  in  the  ink,  print. 
Miss  Reynolds  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  select  titles  of  new  purchases,  and 
thus  prevent  duplication,  and  she  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  act  as  head  of  a  committee, 
to  report  before  the  close  of  the  Conference. 
This  committee  endorsed  her  suggestions,  and 
recommended  the  Washington  State  Library  as 
a  clearing  house. 

Ralph  Munn,  reference  librarian,  Seattle,  dis¬ 
cussing  “Business  Libraries,”  gave  as  the  reason 
that  smaller  libraries  hesitate  to  inaugurate  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  for  business  men  the  general  belief 
that  such  a  service  would  be  too  expensive.  But 
there  is  no  need,  in  a  small  library,  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  on  the  large  and  costly  scale  of 
Newark  and  Indianapolis,  because  a  large  part 
of  the  enquiries  of  the  business  men  of  smaller 
cities  can  be  answered  from  the  ordinary  refer¬ 
ence  tools.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
government  documents,  which,  tho  “about  as 
popular  as  influenza  in  a  small  library,”  cost 
almost  nothing,  and  contain  information  not  to 
be  found  in  the  most  expensive  books.  He 
strongly  urged  that,  to  offset  the  disadvantage 
under  which  the  small  library  labors  in  having 
no  way  in  which  it  can  learn  of  the  publication 
of  this  valuable  free  material,  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  should  publish  selected  lists  of  free 
publications. 

Miss  Fossler’s  paper  on  technical  libraries 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Segrist.  It  was  a  carefully 
compiled  compendium  covering  the  scope  and 
opportunities  of  such  libraries,  with  explana¬ 
tory  illustrations  from  the  Portland  Library  sys¬ 
tem. 

M.  H.  Douglass,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  surveyed  “The  Extension  Activities 
of  State  University  Libraries.”  It  costs  the 
various  states,  on  an  average,  something  over 
$600  per  head  for  each  student  within  the  state 
universities.  Consequently,  Mr.  Douglass  as¬ 
serted,  it  is  good  ethics,  good  politics  and  good 
economics  for  these  institutions  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value.  Hence  all  of  them  are 
emphasizing  and  developing  extension  work. 
In  this  the  university  libraries  are  doing  their 
share.  The  University  of  Oregon  library,  in  the 
first  half  of  1921,  sent  thru  the  mail  562  pack¬ 
ages,  containing  1875  books.  Either  directly,  or 
thru  the  State  library,  the  municipal  or  county 
libraries  draw  on  the  University  library  to  meet 
exceptional  demands,  such  as  foreign  language 


books,  and  special  book  material  on  exceptional 
subjects.  Twice  a  month  the  University  of 
Oregon  Library  mails  to  all  libraries  in  the 
state  a  list  of  its  new  accessions,  and  from  time 
to  time  issues  complete  or  selected  lists  of  books 
it  has  on  certain  subjects. 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Mr. 
Hitt,  Miss  Mulheron  and  C.  W.  Smith,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  affiliation  of  the  P.  N.  L.  A.  as  a 
regional  section  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Group  sections,  each  dealing  with  some  phase 
of  library  organization,  administration  or  tech¬ 
nique  held  meetings.  The  Small  Libraries  sec¬ 
tion  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Garber,  that  on 
Branch  Library  Problems  of  Edith  Vermeule, 
Seattle,  of  Circulation,  Ora  Maxwell,  Spokane, 
and  Reference  Work,  Marie  Hardy,  Spokane. 

Pauline  Madden,  Chouteau  County  Free  Li¬ 
brary,  Fort  Benton,  discussed  “The  Trained 
Assistant”  on  Friday  afternoon.  She  dealt  with 
the  personal  as  well  as  the  professional  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  careful 
choice,  because  in  many  cases  finances  would 
prevent  the  appointment  of  mofe  than  one 
trained  assistant.  She  recommended  that  li¬ 
brary  schools  should  recognize  in  the  county 
library  a  field  requiring  special  consideration 
in  their  curricula,  and  that  lecturers  with  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  county  work, 
and  real  understanding  of  local  conditions  in 
the  various  states,  should  prepare  students  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  imposed  by,  and  in¬ 
herent  in,  all  county  library  work. 

Next  followed  one  of  the  principal  addresses 
of  the  Conference,  given  by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  W. 
Keator,  Bishop  of  Olympia.  Modestly  dis¬ 
claiming  any  intention  or  right  to  “hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,”  and  speaking  simply  as  a 
lifelong  advocate  and  friend  of  the  library 
movement,  Bishop  Keator  discussed  libraries 
and  librarians  with  knowledge,  sympathy,  and 
genial  humor.  He  said  that,  on  the  social  side,  the 
library  is  one  of  democracy’s  surest  safeguards. 
The  world  is  not  suffering,  as  some  assert,  from 
too  much  education,  but  from  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  emphasize  the  selfish  and  the  partial 
rather  than  the  true  and  the  universal.  The  lib¬ 
rarian  thru  whose  spirit  flow  the  wide  currents 
of  humanity,  whose  sympathies  are  in  contact 
with  all  points  of  view,  can  accomplish  much  in 
these  days  of  difficulty,  and  thru  professional 
service  can  render  a  notable  contribution  to 
human  progress. 

George  W.  Fuller,  librarian  of  Spokane,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  “Some  Reflections  on  the  Library 
Profession,  a  paper  that  ably  discussed  some 
fundamental  aspects  of  present  day  librarian- 
ship,  sketched  the  development  of  the  profession 
in  recent  years,  and  set  forth  his  own  attitude 
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to  the  problems  of  the  present  and  the  near 
future. 

A  book  review  symposium  was  conducted  by 
Rebecca  Wright,  of  the  Seattle  Public  library  in 
the  evening.  Two  minute  annotations  of  “Books 
That  Have  Given  Me  a  Jolt”  were  given  by  a 
score  of  librarians,  and  eight  or  ten  citizens  of 
Spokane. 

At  the  final  session,  on  Saturday  morning, 
affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.  was  authorized,  and 
the  incoming  president  instructed  to  appoint  a 
delegate.  Trustees  of  libraries  that  are  “insti¬ 
tutional  members”  of  the  Association  are  hence¬ 
forth,  and  automatically,  members  of  the  P.  N. 
L.  A.  The  suggested  appointment  of  a  County 
Library  Committee  was  held  over  for  further 
consideration.  Olympia,  Wash.,  was  decided  on 
as  the  meeting  place  of  the  next  Conference. 
Miss  Nason  presented  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Membership,  which  recommended  the 
compilation  of  a  membership  list  by  states,  to 
be  included  in  the  next  Proceedings.  This  was 
adopted. 

John  Ridington,  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  presented  its  report,  which  consisted 
largely  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  the 
Spokane  institutions  and  citizens  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  had  done  much  to  make  the 
Conference  successful  and  enjoyable,  and  to  the 
invited  speakers,  Hon.  C.  H.  Fassett  and  Rt.  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Keator,  Bishop  of  Olympia,  for 
their  addresses. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  President: 
Judson  T.  Jennings,  librarian,  Seattle  Public 
Library;  first  vice-president,  Anne  M.  Mul- 
heron,  librarian,  Library  Association  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.;  second  vice-president,  Pauline 
Madden,  librarian,  Chouteau  County  Library, 
Fort  Benton,  Mont.;  secretary,  M.  H.  Douglas, 
librarian,  University  of  Oregon  Library,  Eugene, 
Ore.;  treasurer,  Elena  A.  Clancy,  Order  Depart¬ 
ment,  Tacoma  Public  Library. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

f'PHE  first  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
J-  Club,  for  the  year  1921-1922  was  held  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  November  14,  at  the  H.  Josephine 
Widener  Branch  of  The  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  the  president,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Dickinson  spoke  of  the  great  loss  to  the 
library  world  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  schol¬ 
arship  world  in  general  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Morris  Jastrow,  and  suggested  that  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  who 
could  do  so,  attend  the  Jastrow  Memorial  Meet¬ 
ing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  plans  to  raise 
funds  that  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Jastrow,  now  on 


exhibition  in  the  University  Library,  might  be 
purchased  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.* 

Mr.  Dickinson  then  introduced  George  H. 
Rigby,  who  related  some  of  his  experiences  as 
a  dealer  in  old  books,  from  his  early  days  as  a 
bookseller’s  assistant,  up  to  his  final  setting  up 
in  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Rigby  said  that 
Edward  Newton  had  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
referred  to  him  as  “The  eccentric  bookseller  of 
Philadelphia.”  Mr.  Rigby  said  he  was  glad  that 
Mr.  Newton  had  added  “in  Philadelphia,”  as  it 
made  him  feel  less  lonesome,  and  if,  by  “eccen¬ 
tric”  was  meant  “personality,”  then  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  term. 

In  these  days  of  contracted  living  quarters 
and  vest  pocket  editions,  folios  and  large  books 
generally  have  had  a  hard  blow,  Mr.  Rigby 
said,  and  yet  during  the  last  six  months  he  has 
sold  two  sets  of  Napoleon’s  “Egypt,”  in  twenty- 
one  gigantic  volumes,  “Versailles  Gallery”  in 
nineteen  imperial  folio  volumes,  and  Roberts’ 
“Holy  Land,”  in  six  folio  volumes. 

Mr.  Rigby’s  inclination  towards  illustrated 
books  was  given  a  great  impetus  by  the  advent 
of  the  Clarke  sale  in  1910,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  collections  of  books  ever  amassed  by 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  collection  was 
to  be  found  all  the  grand  old  folios,  the  great 
monumental  works  of  the  past,  such  as  Napo¬ 
leon’s  “Egypt,”  Kingsborough’s  “Mexico,” 
“Boydell  Gallery,”  Owen  Jones’  “Alhambra,”  a 
complete  set  of  Piranesi,  Du  Sommerard’s  “Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,”  Taylor’s  “Picturesque  Voyages  in 
France,”  which  Mr.  Rigby  purchased  for  The 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  Clarke 
collection  was  also  a  set  of  Motley’s  “Dutch 
Republic,”  upon  which  Mr.  Clarke  had  expended 
some  $35,000,  no  doubt  the  most  costly  extra¬ 
illustrated  work  ever  attempted.  Mr.  Ri<jby 
bought  this  last  named  set  for  Mr.  Clarke’s  son, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000  a  volume,  a  total  cost  of 
$28,000  for  the  set. 

Many  factors,  Mr.  Rigby  said,  enter  into  the 
matter  of  the  price  of  a  book,  such  as  auction 
records  and  dealers’  prices.  These  again  are 
affected  by  the  number  of  copies  issued,  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  come  into  the  market, 
again  by  the  briskness  or  dullness  of  trade  and 
by  weather  or  other  conditions  removing  com¬ 
petition. 

The  president  warmly  thanked  the  speaker  and 
a  reception  followed. 

Martha  Lee  Coplin,  Secretary. 

*Dr.  Jastrow  died  suddenly  on  June  23rd.  At  the 
memorial  meeting  on  November  22nd  the  portrait  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  which  was  painted  by  Wayman  Adams 
was  presented  to  the  University  by  friends  of  Dr. 
Jastrow.  John  Ashurst  and  Asa  Don  Dickinson  repre¬ 
sented  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club.— Ed.  L.  J. 
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“GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION  AND  A 
PROCRUSTEAN  BED.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  wish  to  endorse  most  heartily  the  words  of 
Mr.  Dana  in  the  Library  Journal  of  November 
first  on  the  subject  of  the  certification  of  libra¬ 
rians. 

It  used  to  be  the  pride  of  modern  libraries 
that  the  chains  were  removed  from  books  and 
no  longer  would  we  see  in  the  present  day  fet¬ 
ters  attached  to  folios  as  were  pictured  in  the 
mediaeval  libraries,  but  unfortunately  the 
tendency  has  lately  increased  to  put  the  fetters 
on  the  librarians  that  were  removed  from  the 
books.  More  and  more  governmental  supervi¬ 
sion  and  a  Procrustean  bed  is  being  used  as  a 
standard  of  measurement  for  those  who  work  in 
public  libraries.  It  was  a  shock  to  my  concep¬ 
tion  of  free  democratic  American  institutions 
when  at  the  Mount  Washington  library  confer¬ 
ence  in  1909,  when  the  subject  of  revising  the 
constitution  was  considered  I  found  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
were  prohibited  from  making  any  motions  in 
meetings  of  the  Association  except  a  motion  to 
adjourn,  or  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  still  seems,  a 
most  undemocratic  and  unnecessary  regulation. 

I  protested  at  the  time,  but  it  was  a  vox  cla- 
mantis  in  deserto.  It  made  no  impression  on 
the  audience  who  were  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  ipse  dixit  of  certain  leaders  in  the 
library  world  who  showed  the  way — it  w?as  for 
others  to  follow.  Any  matter  of  importance 
was  first  to  be  presented  to  the  Council,  and  if 
the  superior  wisdom  of  this  body  deemed  it  wise, 
it  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  for  discussion.  I  appreciate  the  reasons 
that  dictated  this  rule;  to  avoid  long-drawn  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  introduction  of  matters  more  or 
less  trivial,  or  revolutionary  material  which 
might  be  carried  with  a  rush  against  the  sober 
better  sense  of  the  Association,  but  in  spite  of 
these  more  or  less  cogent  reasons,  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  great  body  of  the  librarians  in 
convention  assembled  are  not  given  free  enough 
rein,  and  it  certainly  is  an  ostensible  badge  "of 
inferiority  when  they  are  practically  told  they 
must  not  speak  until  spoken  to.  Since  then  the 
bands  have  been  tighter  drawn,  and  we  now  find 
that  in  some  parts  of  our  land  of  the  free  no 
books  are  to  be  bought  for  the  libraries  unless 
they  receive  the  sanction  and  the  distinction  of 
being  listed  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist ,  and  now 


later  comes  the  proposition,  swallowed  “hook, 
bait,  and  sinker”  by  the  association  that  every 
worker  in  the  library  shall  perforce  spend  at 
least  one  year  in  a  library  school.  I  have  no 
disposition  to  criticize  the  training  as  given  in 
the  library  schools.  They  are  useful  institu¬ 
tions  and  are  doing  good  work.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  use  to  advantage  assistants  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  library  school  training, 
and  with  satisfactory  results.  I  have  also  had  in 
certain  positions  in  the  library  those  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  special  library  school 
training,  and  they  in  their  places  have  held  their 
own  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  library  and  the 
public;  but,  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that 
no  one  shall  be  eligible  for  library  work  with¬ 
out  the  training  as  given  in  library  schools  and 
being  certificated  by  a  State  board  is  to  my 
mind  obnoxious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  sober  second  sense  of 
the  people  in  the  Association,  and  out 
of  it,  is  going  to  stand  for  it.  Governmental 
machinery  has  invaded  our  methods  of  living, 
and  even  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  burdened  with  one  or  more  amend¬ 
ments  restricting  our  liberties.  I  thoroly  believe 
that  the  libraries  should  set  an  example  of  do¬ 
mestic  self-government  not  interfered  with  in 
its  administration  by  force  from  above.  We  do 
not  care  to  have  meddling,  even  with  best  in¬ 
tentions,  carried  to  the  degree  that  will  rob  a 
community  of  its  liberty  of  action. 

George  H.  Tripp,  Librarian. 
Neiv  Bedford,  Mass. 


From  a  friendly  letter  to  the  Editor  we  quote 
the  following: 

"I  do  not  expect  to  return  to  St.  Paul,  but  I 
do  expect  to  find  enough  to  keep  me  busy  for 
several  years  in  Paris.  .  .  . 

“Each  bit  of  experience  seems  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  last — my  Washington  novitiate  more 
interesting  than  my  work  as  a  university  in¬ 
structor;  my  university  librarianship  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  my  federal  service,  and  my  work  as 
city  librarian  more  interesting  still. 

“And  in  it  all  I  owe  more  to  Dr.  Putnam 
and  you  than  to  anyone  else.  Dr.  Putnam  has 
been  my  leader;  the  Journal  has  been  my 
teacher.” 

W.  Dawson  Johnston. 

Librarian. 

American  Library  in  Paris, 

10,  Rue  de  TElysee. 
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Buy  your  JUVENILES  and 
FICTION  in  our  Re-sewed  Binding 

A  Catalog  of  One  Hundred  of  the 
Best  1921-22  Juveniles  now  Ready 

The  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

LA.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Barnes,  1907  S.,  Librarian  of  the  Auburn 
(Ind.)  Public  Library  has  resigned,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mrs.  Charles  Manuel,  1911  S. 

Barnett,  Claribel  R.,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  represented  the 
A.  L.  A.  at  a  conference  of  organizations  sup¬ 
porting  the  Towner-Sterling  Educational  Bill  on 
October  1st  and  2nd  in  Washington. 

Bostwick,  Arthur  E.,  has  been  appointed 
trustee  to  represent  workers  in  the  library  field 
for  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  in  New  York  City  on 
November  28th. 

Clark,  Gertrude,  1921  S.,  is  working  on  the 
organization  of  the  library  school  collection  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  Library  School. 

Craigie,  Annie,  1916  S.,  has  been  made  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library. 

Endicott,  Edith,  1913  C.  P.,  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  charge  also  of  the  apprentice  class 
conducted  by  the  Library. 

Forbes,  Leila  G.,  1911  P.,  librarian  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  appointed  librarian  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Giblin,  Esther,  1916  P.,  appointed  librarian 
of  St.  Francis  College,' Brooklyn. 

Glasgow,  Stella  R.,  1915  W.  R.,  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  at  Fort  Sheridan  (Ill.). 

Gravez,  Clara,  1916  P.,  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  staff,  appointed  assistant  libra¬ 


rian  of  the  Technical  Library  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Zinc  Company,  Palmerton,  Pa. 

Heilman,  Lura  F.,  1912  C.  P.,  has  gone  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  as  librarian  of  District  6  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Leavitt,  Luella  Katharine,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  People’s  Librarv, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

McBain,  Margaret,  for  fifty  years  librarian 
of  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Public  Library,  resigned 
at  the  end  of  October.  The  Library  organized 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  by  the  Ladies’  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  was  taken  over  by  the  City 
in  1912,  and  in  1913  a  $20,000  Carnegie  Build¬ 
ing  was  erected.  Frances  Jones  succeeds  Mrs. 
McBain. 

McDowell,  Ella,  1914  S.,  appointed  muni¬ 
cipal  reference  librarian  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Public  Library. 

McKinstry,  Ruth  E.,  1917  P.,  librarian  of 
the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  librarian  of  the  New  Jersey  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  Commission,  Trenton,  on  January  1. 

Marshall,  Mary  K.,  1914  W.  R.,  appointed 
classifier  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Public  Library. 

Moon,  Edith  C.,  1913  C.  P.,  appointed  head 
of  the  school  libraries  of  Evanston  (Ill.) 

Oberly,  Eunice  Rockwood,  librarian  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  died  from  diphtheria  on  November 
5.  Born  in  1878,  she  graduated  from  Vassar 
in  1900,  immediately  after  which  she  entered 
library  work  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Library.  Her  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  Library,  which  she  developed 
into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  department’s  libraries,  dates  from  1908.  Her 
bibliographical  work  on  plant  pathology  was 
published  currently  in  Phytopathology,  her  list 
of  plant  pathology  references  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appeared 
as  a  publication  of  the  Department  library,  and 
she  was  working  on  a  list  on  the  same  subject 
covering  the  State  Experiment  Stations’  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Her  readiness  to 
give  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  public 
service  was  known  to  her  many  associates  out¬ 
side  the  profession,  as  it  was  to  librarians,  who 
will  remember  her  contributions  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  journals  and  to  the  discussions  of  the 
national  and  local  library  organizations  of 
which  she  was  a  valued  member. 
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- THE  BOOKFELLOWS - 

announce  their  new  books 

Say  Now  Shibboleth.  A  bit  of  wordly  wisdom  by  Eugene 
Manlove  Rhodes.  $1.50 

Candles  in  the  Sun.  Poems  by  William  Griffith.  $1.50 
The  Laureate  Address  of  John  G.  Neihardt.  $1.50 

Driftflake.  A  Christmas  fantasy  by  Pierre  Loving, 
beautifully  produced  by  Will  Ransom.  $1.00 


FLORA  WARREN  SEYMOUR,  CLERK 
4917  Blackstone  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill.,  U  .S.  A. 


ALFRED  SMITH  &  CO. 

Bookbinders 

S.  W.  Cor.  13th  &  Cherry  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Job  and  Library  Binding 
HAND  WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 


PICTURES  IN  FULL  COLOR  for  HOME,  SCHOOL  and  LIBRARY 

Send  twenty-five  cents  (stamps)  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 

fHciitri  Prints 

Facsimiles  of  more  than  200 
GREAT  PAINTINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS 

in  the  world’s  art  galleries  and  private  collections 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY  751  Boylston  St.,  Boston  Publishers 

Publishers  for  the  United  States  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  Connoisseurs 


KERAMIC  STUDIO  MAGAZINE 

A  practical  help  to  Teachers  of  Design  in  all 
public  schools  and  colleges.  Price,  One  Year, 
$5.00;  Single  Copy,  50c.;  Sample  Copy,  20c. 

KERAMIC  STUDIO  PUB.  CO. 

543  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“Of  great  value  to  teacher*.”— Educational  Foundations. 

“The  most  adequate  volume  on  Yosemite  yet  pub¬ 
lished.” — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Yosemite  and  its  High  Sierra 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS,  author  cf  "The  Mountain  that 

Was  ‘God’,”  “The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia,”  etc. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Imperial  8vo.  (10  x  7  in.),  194  pages,  with 
colored  frontispiece,  4  maps,  and  260  halftones. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE,  ooze  leather,  gilt  top, 
boxed — $5.00  net;  express,  20  cents. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  stout  art  crash,  with 
color  tip  on  front  cover, — $3.00  net;  Ex.,  20c. 

“Much  of  the  text  has  been  rewritten,  important 
matter  added,  and  more  than  50  new  illustrations,  with 
two  new  maps,  included.  .  .  .  An  artistic  and  superbly 
illustrated  book,  the  first  attempt  to  describe  the  Yose¬ 
mite  National  Park  in  full  with  the  aid  of  splendid 
illustrations.”  — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

“Nowhere  in  America  is  the  story  of  glacial  action 
written  more  legibly  into  mountain  scenery  than  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  And  no  other  book  has  described 
and  illustrated  this  colossal  sculpturing  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  upland  so  clearly  and  abundantly  as  the  new 
and  enlarged  ‘Yosemite  and  its  High  Sierra.’  The  only 
volumes  comparable  with  it  are  Mr.  Williams’  own  books 
about  the  great  mountains  of  the  Northwest.  ...  It  should 
well  find  place  in  public,  private  and  all  school  li¬ 
braries.” — Sierra  Educational  News. 

“An  admirable  and  artistic  work.” — New  York  Sun. 

JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS,  Publisher 

Atlas  Bldg.,  604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Trade  Sales  Agents 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Publications  of  the 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1198  Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Story  of  Brick— An  illustrated  booklet  giving  a 
history  of  brick  and  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  Face  Brick  as  an  esthetic,  durable  and  economical 
home-building  material.  Sent  free. 

The  Home  of  Beauty — A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  small 
two-story  houses  in  a  wide  variety  of  architectural 
styles,  with  practical,  convenient  interior  arrange¬ 
ments.  Price  50  cents. 

A  Manual  of  Face  Brick  Construction— A  116-page,  prac¬ 
tical,  non-technical  manual  of  face  brick  construction, 
with  30  four  to  eight-room  houses,  of  interest  alike  to 
professional  builder  and  home-builder.  Price  $1.00. 

Any  of  the  above  will,  upon  request, 
be  sent  to  libraries  without  charge. 

(2.  O tecfiert  Go.,  tJnc. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 


ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 


npICE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
A  House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 


International  Antiquariat  (Menno  Hertzberger) 

364  Singel,  AMSTERDAM.  HOLLAND 

BOOKS — Old  and  Modern — supplied  to  Public  Libraries 
and  Institutions. 

DEALERS  in  early  printed  books,  scientific  books,  etc. 
Catalogues  issued  regularly. 


3obn  fiborton’s  ffioofesbop 

No.  1  DUKE  ST.,  BRIGHTON,  ENG. 

Issues  frequent  catalogues  (postfree  on  request)  of  books 

Sarp,  (Smrtmxfl,  Hasnntr  $c  MtarpUattPouB 

Usually  including  a  selection  at 

2  BOB  -  A  -  NOB  (Anglice  50c  per  volume) 

A  list  of  your  Special  wants  always  welcome 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON,  *!?o?.,vneryst- 
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Patterson,  Lillian  N.,  1910  W.  R.,  appointed 
reference  librarian  Mt.  Union  College  library, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 

Petty,  Annie  F.,  has  resigned  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Librarianship  of  the  State  Normal 
College  for  Women,  and  has  been  unanimously 
chosen  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Saxe,  Mary  E.,  librarian,  Westmont  (P.  Q.) 
Public  Library  spoke  before  the  Woman’s  Coun¬ 
cil  and  before  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  on 
“The  Librarian’s  Opportunity  to  Promote  the 
Reading  of  Canadian  Literature”  in  connection 
with  Canadian  Authors’  Week,  celebrated  all 
over  the  Dominion  during  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  21st. 

Sears,  Minnie  Earfi  has  recently  returned  to 
New  York  City  after  a  five  months’  trip  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Part  of  her  time  abroad  was  spent  in 
visiting  foreign  libraries. 

Towsley,  Lena  G.,  1913  P.,  recently  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association  Library, 
has  become  children’s  librarian  at  the  public 
library  of  Everett,  Wash. 

Venn,  Mary,  1921  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Librarian  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  Library  of  Indianapolis. 

Wheeler,  Joseph  L.,  librarian  Public  Library 


of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  and  living  in  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  has  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hartness  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  Free  Library  Commission  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Smith,  until 
next  spring. 

Whittemore,  Mildred,  1915  S.,  appointed 
reference  librarian  at  the  Radcliffe  College  Li¬ 
brary. 

Further  appointments  of  members  of  the  class 
of  1921  of  the  Carnegie  (Pittsburgh)  Library 
School  are:  Rose  M.  Barber  and  E.  Irene  Frank¬ 
lin,  assistants  in  the  catalog  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library;  Myrtle  Crockett, 
assistant,  catalog  department,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh;  Mary  J.  Crowther,  branch  librarian 
Gardner  (Mass.)  Public  Library;  Ruth  B.  Mil¬ 
ler,  children’s  librarian,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Mary 
C.  Oliphant,  assistant  in  the  Lincoln  School  Li¬ 
brary,  New  York  City;  Catherine  L.  Van  Horn, 
children’s  librarian,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Claire  U.  Cable,  Dorothy  C.  Cady  and 
Elizabeth  Whitaker,  assistants,  children’s  de¬ 
partment  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh;  Dilla 
L.  Whittemore,  assistant  librarian  Allegheny 
High  School  Library,  Pittsburgh;  Grace  E>. 
Latta,  cataloger  University  of  Tennessee  Library, 
Knoxville. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


No  charge  is  made  for  insertion  of  notices  in 
this  department.  Replies  should  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  advertiser,  either  at  the  address 
given  or  under  the  key  letter  in  care  of  this 
office. 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  a  children’s  librarian  for  large 
Pennsylvania  library.  Must  have  a  training 
school  certificate  and  experience.  Salary  $1590. 
Address  C.  P.  20,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Wanted,  chief  librarian,  man,  for  public  li¬ 
brary  in  growing  Canadian  city,  over  100,000 
population.  Fine  opportunity  for  constructive 
work.  Professional  training  and  experience  ab¬ 
solutely  required.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  offered  and  responsibilities  as¬ 
sumed.  Address:  C.  21,  care  of  the  Library 
Journal 

i 

Wanted,  two  catalogers  with  library  school 
training  and  some  experience  in  classification 
and  subject-heading  work.  College  degree  de¬ 
sirable.  Initial  salary  from  $1400  to  $1600 
depending  upon  qualifications.  The  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Librarian  of  fourteen  years’  experience  would 
like  position  as  general  assistant  in  library,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  New  England.  Address  J.  J.  21,  care 
of  the  Library  Journal. 

Young  woman  with  library  training  and  four 
years’  experience  in  public  and  special  libraries 
wants  position  as  assistant  librarian  in  small 
library  or  as  school  librarian.  Address:  A.  P. 
H.  21,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Experienced  cataloger  with  library  school 
training  wishes  responsible  position  as  head 
cataloger  or  work  with  Government  documents. 
Language  equipment  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian.  College  library  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  X.  Y.  20,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Librarian,  executive,  college  woman,  Protes¬ 
tant,  American,  twelve  years  cataloger  in  promi¬ 
nent  library,  three  years  publishing  experience, 
three  years  cataloger  and  curator  in  well-known 
museum,  teacher  library  economy,  would  like  an 
executive  position  in  public  or  special  library. 
Honolulu  considered.  Address  P.  S.  21,  care  of 
the  Library  Journal. 


